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THE CHILDREN’S WEEK. 


(A Reply to some Verses hailing the Meeting of old 
and Young at Christmas Time as a Boon to both.) 


*TIs true you say, 
Yule-tide is for the young, 
The old with falt’ring tongue 

Greet its array. 


The mistletoe, 

Kiss-raining on our girls, 

Is strung with death-pale pearls 
To widowed woe. 


Holly appears, 
Glossy to deck the dance, 
To boys, to age its glance 
Glistens with tears. 


The Yule log’s blaze 
On chubby cheeks beams bright, 
Wrinkles it tincts with light 

Of other days. 


And Christmas fare 
That makes babes blithe and bold, 
Dyspepsy brings the old, 

And mickle care. 


The New Year’s eve, 

The children’s tiptoe time, 

Bids those who’ve passed their prime 
Lean back and grieve. 


But tenfold sad ‘ 
Would Christmas be to eld, 
Were merry revels quelled 

Of lass and lad. 


And little mirth 
Would it on young folks shed, 
If old folks went to bed 

At frolic’s birth. 


For twilight grey 
And rosy dawn both lend 
Each other charms, and blend 
In perfect day. 


*Tis in the flow 
Of hope and mem’ry, we 
Take heart to live and be 
In this dull show. 


Laughter and sighs 
Make up a tranquil whole, 
And reconcile the soul 

To toilsome ties. 


Long may’t abide 
That careworn faces smile, 
On quip and wanton wile, 
At Christmas tide. 


That, clear from sin, 
Young eyes then straight divine, 
In age, through each stern line, 
The love within. 


Most wise your theme, 
That Christmas should enfold 
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The young and peevish old 
In one sweet dream; 


Compact of joys, 
Dulcamarous regrets, 
Babbie of rivulets, 

Old Ocean’s voice ; 


Of trees in flames, 
And belfries tossing chimes 
Across the snow, and mimes, 
And festive games. 


While Astrolabe 
Faith sees one star afield, 
And Magi homage yield 
The manger Babe. 


The children’s week, 
That comes in winter’s heart, 
Shall then, warmed, clothed, depart, 
And leave us meek. 
Academy. J. C.-B. 


A CHRISTMAS SONNET. 


I HEARD the children crying from the stair, 
‘*A merry, merry Christmas to you all!” 
I saw down gentle cheeks a teardrop fall, 

And on the weeper’s head was silver hair. 


But the sweet babe, high-perched within his 


chair 
His dimpled hand upon the painted ball, 
With unconcern, mute and majestical, 
Almost rebuked our Christmas joy and care. 


I turned in thought to that old weary inn 
By Bethlehem’s gate, and there with won- 
der spied 
That other babe, and round him smiles 
and fears, 
He too was heedless; but the Cherubin 
Unto the Seraphin in glory cried, 
‘* This babe shall deepen joy and quicken 
tears! ”’ 
Spectator. H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


I saw my Lady weep, 
And Sorrow proud to be advancéd so 
In those fair eyes where all perfections keep. 
Her face was full of woe, 
But such a woe (believe me) as wins more 
hearts 
Than Mirth can do with her enticing parts. 


Sorrow was there made fair, 
And Passion wise; Tears a delightful thing; 
Silence beyond all speech, a wisdom rare; 
She made her sighs to sing, 
And all things with so sweet a sadness move, 
As made my heart at once both grieve and 
love. 


Elizabethan Songs. JoHN DOWLAND. 
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THE ZENITH OF CONSERVATISM. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE ZENITH OF CONSERVATISM. 


THERE was a favorite saying of Ptol- 
emy the astronomer, which Lord Bacon 
quotes in its Latin version thus: Quam 
fini appropinguas, bonum cum augmento 
operare —“ As you draw near to your 
latter’ end, redouble your efforts to do 
good.” From time to time I have ven- 
tured to criticise the action of our great 
political parties. The professional poli- 
ticians are always apt to be impatient of 
the intervention in politics of a candid 
outsider, and he must expect to provoke 
contempt and resentment in a good many 
of them. Still the action of the regular 
politicians continues to be, for the most 
part, so very far from successful, that the 
outsider is perpetually tempted to brave 
their anger and to offer his observations, 
with the hope of possibly doing some little 
good by saying what many quiet people 
are thinking and wishing outside of the 
strife, phrases, and routine of professional 
politics.. Declining years supply a mo- 
tive, Ptolemy tells us, to an aged outsider 
for more than ever trying to do this, and 
so, at the present moment of crisis, I find 
myself drawn back to politics. Before 
the defeat of the Liberals I criticised the 
performance and situation of the Liberal 
party under Mr. Gladstone, and said that 
this great party seemed to have at that 
moment pretty well reached its nadir, or 
lowest. The other great political party, 
the party of the Conservatives, might on 
the contrary before the recent sudden sur- 
prise of Lord Randolph Churchill’s resig- 
nation have been said to stand at its 
zenith, or highest. Before Parliament 
meets, and it is decided whether the for- 
tunes of Conservatism shall remain pros- 
perous or shall take a turn to decline and 
fall, I want to inquire how things look to 
plain people outside of the rivalry of*par- 
ties, and on what the standing or falling 
of the Conservative fortunes seems to de- 
pend. 

When one thinks of the weakness of 
the Conservatives in the last Parliament, 
of the confidence of Mr. Gladstone and 
his followers that in the elections for the 
present Parliament they would sweep the 
Conservatives from the field, and how this 
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confidence proved false and the Conser- 
vatives from very weak in Parliament be- 
came very strong ; when one thinks, next, 
of the prophesying of the Liberals that 
the alliance between the Conservatives 
and the Liberal Unionists would instantly 
dissolve, and how false, too, this prophe- 
sying proved; when one considers, finally, 
how the Conservatives in their resistance 
to Mr. Gladstone had and have the mind 
of the country with them, or at least the 
mind of England, of the far greatest, most 
civilized, and most influential part of the 
country, the part, too, where the mere 
trade or game of politics least absorbs 
men, where there is to be found the largest 
number of people who think coolly and 
independently, —when one considers all 
this, one must surely own that the Con- 
servatives might until just now have been 
said to be at their zenith. 

Certainly there have been appearances 
of danger. We heard at one time that 
Mr. Chamberlain was consenting to an 
attack on the home secretary’s seat at 
Birmingham, at another that Sir George 
Trevelyan was going himself to contest a 
Conservative seat at Brighton. Then, too, 
there was Mr. Gladstone’s friendly pro- 
posal that the Liberal Unionists should 
join with him to force the hand of the 
Conservative leaders at the beginning of 
this coming session, and to make them at 
once produce their plans for dealing with 
Ireland. But these former appearances 
of danger passed off. Mr. Chamberlain 
was staunch, Sir George Trevelyan was 
staunch. Mr. Gladstone’s friendly call to 
co-operation was received by Lord Hart- 
ington with a coldness which reminds one 
irresistibly of the attitude of the prince 
in “ Rasselas:” “His old instructor offi- 
ciously sought opportunities of confer- 
ence, which the prince, having long con- 
sidered him as one whose intellects were 
exhausted, was not very willing to afford.” 

Now, however, has come the startling 
surprise of Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
resignation. Of course, that resignation 
is a grave event, throwing a very serious re- 
sponsibility upon Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, a very serious responsibility upon Lord 
Salisbury. So long, however, as the Lib- 


‘eral Unionists continue staunch, and the 
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majority remains unimpaired, the gravity 
of the event is ministerial and Parliamen- 
tary, rather than national. But the attitude 
of Mr. Chamberlain, agitated by Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s resignation, has become 
equivocal. More thanever is it important 
that the mind of the country, the great 
power of quiet, reasonable opinion in En- 
gland, should make its force felt. Parlia- 
ments, parties, and politicians, are more or 
less discredited; that force is at bottom 
sound, and affords our best guarantee of 
national strength and safety. It placed the 
Conservatives in office, and, if not alien- 
ated, it will for the present keep them 
there. Questions of persons sink into in- 
significance beside the paramount ques- 
tion, whether ministers will, by their policy 
on two or three matters now of main con- 
cern, carry the mind of the country with 
them. It is favorable to them at present, 
in spite of Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
defection and of Mr. Chamberlain’s sig- 
nallings to the enemy. It is favorable to 
them at present, and shows no signs of 
withdrawing from them its good-will. But 
how are they to keep it favorable? How 
are they to retain the good-will of that 
great body of quiet, reasonable people, 
who thought the course attempted by Mr. 
Gladstone and his Liberals a false and 
dangerous one, and rejoiced at the success 
of the Conservatives in stopping it? 
Well, what the Conservatives, having 
been themselves successful, have now 
above all to do, is to make their country 
too, in its turn, succeed. There can be no 
doubt that for this good while past our 
country has not been, in the judgment of 
any cool-headed person, succeeding ; that 
it has seemed somehow, as has been said, 
to flounder and to beat the air; to be find- 
ing itself stopped on this line and on that, 
and to be threatened with a sort of stand- 
still. People carried away by party spirit 
will say anything; they will say that Mr. 
Gladstone succeeded in Egypt, that he 
was successful with his Land Act, success- 
ful with procedure. But that great body 
of plain, reasonable people, whose good- 
will at present makes, I say, the strength 
of the Conservative government, know 
better. Perhaps party writers on the Tory 
side will say that Lord Salisbury’s gov- 





ernment, since it has been in power, has 
already been succeeding ; but dispassion- 
ate observers will hardly agree to that 
either. The Conservatives have done lit- 
tle or nothing hitherto, since they came 
into power, to make their country succeed, 
to make things go happily for us, any 
more than the Liberals did. I do not say 
that the Conservatives are to be blamed 
for this; perhaps they have not had time, 
perhaps they have been reserving them- 
selves for the meeting of Parliament. But 
the fact remains; they have not yet made 
their country visibly recover itself and 
succeed, and to make it do this is what is 
wanted of them. If they are to remain at 
the zenith, they must do it; and both for 
their own sake and for the sake of the 
country it is most important for them, and 
now since Lord Randolph Churchill’s de- 
fection more important than ever, to con- 
sider by what sort of proceedings when 
Parliament meets, since they seem to be. 
waiting for the meeting of Parliament, 
they are likely to do it. , 

Soon enough will the occasions come to 
the Conservative government, the occa- 
sions for standing or falling ; and in what 
fashion soever they may meet them they 
will have plenty of party foes sure to tell 
them that they do ill, and plenty of party 
friends to tell them that they do well. 
But the verdict which will decide whether 
they and the great Conservative party led 
by them shall really stand or fall is, I 
repeat, the great force of fair and reasona- 
ble English opinion independent of party. 
This force is what they must keep in view 
and seek to satisfy. It will go with them 
in not permitting questions to be raised 
which ought to be postponed to matters 
more urgently pressing now. But with 
three matters of urgent present impor- 
tance the government will, as every one 
knows, have to deal: procedure, the state 
of Ireland, local government. It is prob- 
able also that some branch or other of the 
question of Church disestablishment will 
force itself under the notice of Parliament 
and compel discussion. On perhaps four 
matters, therefore, the government will, 
we may expect, have to declare itself: 
procedure, the state of Ireland, local gov- 
ernment, Church disestablishment. On 
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these it will have to carry with it, if it is 
to stand and not to fall, the great body of 
independent reasonable opinion in En- 
gland. 

Let us take procedure first. Probably 
no member of Parliament quite knows 
how scandalous and intolerable the pres- 
ent state of the House of Commons ap- 
pears to the great body of quiet, reasonable 
people throughout the country. Party 
men may find their account, one way or 
another, in that state of things ; the excite- 
ment of it, and self-importance, may make 
many members of Parliament blind to the 
actual truth. But the actual truth is that 
plain, reasonable people outside the House 
of Commons regard the confusion into 
which it has fallen, and its apparent help- 
lessness to extricate itself, with ever- 
deepening disgust and shame; it is a 
relief to them when Parliament is not 
sitting ; they are uneasy and apprehensive 
as soon as it meets again, for they know 
that the time for humiliation has returned. 
A minister said solemnly, after a scan- 
dalous scene: “ The country will judge ;” 
the Zzmes sounded its eternal warning : 
“If this sort of thing continues, it will 
become necessary to apply some very 
stringent remedy.” The country fas 
judged, judged and condemned. It has 
judged that the stringent remedy ought to 
have been long before now applied, and 
has condemned the House of Commons 
of impotence for not applying it. Factious 
men in the House of Commons may from 
party interest oppose a stringent reform 
of procedure, vain men may oppose it in 
the interest of their own importance; 
pedants, both inside and outside the 
House of Commons, may oppose it on the 
strength of stock phrases which perhaps 
had force and truth once but which have 
them no longer. But the body of quiet, 
reasonable opinion throughout the coun- 
try is in favor of a most stringent reform ; 
and this opinion will heartily approve the 
government if it undertakes such a reform 
and carries it through, will be displeased 
and alienated if it does not. Plain people 
will not be impracticable and insist on 
having closure by a bare majority, if the 
government finds that time and labor are 
saved through accepting closure by a 
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majority of three-fifths, or of two-thirds ; 
but the more stringent a closure the gov- 
ernment can carry, the better will plain 
people be pleased. I presume it will 
hardly now be Lord Randolph Churchill 
who will propose closure ; but to imagine 
that we should have been so stiff as not 
to accept closure from Lord Randolph 
Churchill because he of old intemperately 
inveighed against it, is to think us foolish 
indeed. The Saturday Review objects 
to my quoting Bishop Wilson, but really 
I have a maxim of his which fits Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s duty in this matter 
exactly: “ Let us not afflict ourselves with 
our failings; our perfection consists in 
opposing them.” 

The subject of Ireland I will leave to 
the last, because it requires to be treated 
at most length. We come next, therefore, 
to the question of local government. It 
cannot be said that the opinion which the 
Conservative ministry is so concerned to 
satisfy, the opinion of quiet, reasonable 
people throughout the country, has as yet 
much addressed itself to this question of 
local government, or feels a keen interest 
in it. Such people are indeed bent, as I 
believe, on giving to the Irish the due 
control of their own. local affairs, just as 
the Scotch have it, or the English them- 
selves. Through the Parliament at West- 
minster Scotchmen and Englishmen do in 
the main get this control, though by an 
imperfect and inconvenient method ; Irish- 
men, however, fail to get it, and a plan of 
local government is necessary in order to 
give it to them. The necessity is recog- 
nized; it is known, moreover, that other 
nations have reformed their system of 
local government to meet modern needs, 
whilst ours remains chaotic and inefficient. 
And the more the advantage of the re- 
forms effected elsewhere comes to be un- 
derstood, the greater will be the impatience 
at our unreformed chaos. Difficulties are 
raised, it is objected that a thorough sys- 
tem of local government, such as we see, 
for instance, in the United States, implies 
a federal organization of the people con- 
cerned. But the kingdom of Prussia is 
not organized federally any more than the 
kingdom of Great Britain; and in Prussia 
the Liberals have reformed almost the 
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that ministers should not only think of 
defeating their party opponents and of 


| gratifying their party supporters, but also 


whole system of the local governments, | 
and established a system new and thor-| 
ough; it is the one success of the Prus- 


sian Liberals. Prussia has 
provinces and four hundred and sixty-nine 
circles or districts, each with its assembly 
elected by a very simple and wide suf- 
frage ; after these come all the municipal- 
ities, urban and rural, each of them with 
its own elective assembly too. The sys- 
tem works well. I have most examined it 
in connection with the elementary schools. 
These have far more to do with the dis- 
trict and provincial governments than with 
the central government. They are gainers 
thereby, they are managed with less of 
what we call ved tafe, with much more 
understanding of local needs. Further- 
more, in monarchical Prussia just as in 
republican and federal America, the dis- 
trict and provincial assemblies afford a 
wholesome training in public affairs to 
their members, a training which both 
informs and raises them, and of which the 
middle class in our country is destitute. 
The more that all this comes to be known 
and considered, the more will the force of 
quiet, reasonable opinion here be engaged 
in favor of creating a thorough system of 
local government. At present our people 
do, as I have already admitted, chiefly 
think of it as a remedy for the Irish difft 
culty. Whether as a system for Ireland 
only, or for the entire kingdom, it is im- 
portant that it should be built on suffi- 
ciently large lines, not too complicated, 
not fantastic, not hesitating and suspi- 
cious, not taking back with one hand what 
it gives with the other. Why? Because 
a measure of that kind cannot possibly 
win general and cordial acceptance, can- 
not therefore, really succeed ; and success, 
clear and broad success, is what the gen- 
eral sentiment demands from measures 
produced by the government. People are 
become very impatient of seeing their 
country fumble and fail, the efforts of 
government turn awry, our affairs go 
amiss. If ministers do not see their way 
to producing a full and frank measure of 
local government at the present moment, 
they would surely do well to put off the 
production of their measure rather than 
produce a lame one; most especially if, 
as is rumored, Ireland is thought to be 
not in a proper state for the immediate 
oe there of any such measure at 
all. 

Next we have the question of Church 
disestablishment, which is likely to come 
under discussion in connection with 
Wales. Here it is above all important 





thirteen | of carrying with them the mind of the 


country, the force of quiet, reasonable 
opinion in the nation. Admit reforms 
they must ; but Conservatives are — 
saying that itis their principle to make 
needful reforms, only without destroying. 
I will add that they can afford to r 4 
gard entirely their adversaries’ reproach 
of stealing the Liberal reforms. The im- 
portant reforms which the Liberal party, 
the party of movement and change, has 
brought about, are almost entirely re- 
forms demanded —legitimately, I will 
add, demanded — by the instinct of ex- 
pansion in our community, reforms among 
which the extension of the suffrage, with 
the ballot, may stand as chief. But these 
are reforms of machinery, requiring not 
much insight or thought to make them; 
comparatively easy, and tempting in pro- 
portion to their ease. For the more vital 
and constructive kinds of reform the Lib- 
eral party has shown, except in the sin- 
gle and doubtful case of free trade, little 
disposition and no faculty. Whai is the 
Liberal policy in Ireland? Throwing up 
the game there, the virtual abandonment 
of the Union. What is the Liberal pol- 
icy with regard to the Church? Mere 
destruction of a great and old national 
agency. What with regard to the House 
of Lords? Very much the same thing. Sir 
George Trevelyan seems inclined, Union- 
ist though he is, to make the Liberal party 
his religion, just as the religion of Gam- 
betta, Mr. Frederic Harrisu. tell us, was 
France; and I must say that neither the 
one nor the other object for religion 
seems to me adequate. When the Lib- 
eral party proposes to reform without 
destroying, its proposals are commonly 
childish. Take the well-known Liberal 
proposition to expel the bishops from the 
House of Lords. One can hardly imagine 
sensible men planning a second chamber 
which should not include the Archbishop 
of Canterbury for the time being, or which 
should include the young gentlemen who 
now flock to the House of Lords when 
pigeon-shooting is in question. But our 
precious Liberal reformers are for retain- 
ing the pigeon-shooters and for expelling 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

No; if the Conservatives can produce 
vital and constructive reforms, there is 
no fear of our finding them to be plagia- 
risms from the Liberals. But vital and 
constructive reforms, such as may so prop- 
erly come from the party of stability and 
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prominence —reforms which possess, as 
Burke finely says, “ all the benefits which 
may be in change without any of the in- 
conveniences of mutation,” these the Con- 
servatives must produce, or must at least 
show themselves capable of producing ; 
and nowhere more than in Church mat- 
ters. 

Twenty years and more have now gone 
by, since in a lecture at Oxford I quoted 
the declaration of a member of Parlia- 
ment, a friend of mine, that a thing’s being 
an anomaly was in his opinion no objec- 
tion to it whatever, and I remarked tthat 
at any rate, perhaps the labors of the 
friends of light might be trusted to pre- 
vail so far as this: that in twenty years’ 
time it should be thought, even in En- 
gland, an objection to a thing that it is 
absurd. And this is what has really come 
about. The epoch of concentration has 
ended for us, the ice has broken up, things 
are no longer looked upon as a part of the 
order of creation merely because we find 
them existing. If they are absurd, this 
is now a positive objection to them; they 
become impossible as well, and have to be 
got rid of. Apply this to Church matters. 
The American newspapers have all been 
saying with wonder lately, and our news- 


papers have repeated it after them, that the 
present Earl of Lonsdale has forty Church 
livings in his gift, and nominates their in- 


cumbents. Perhaps he has not really so 
many as forty, but certainly he has a good 
number. Well, twenty years ago, if a like 
thing had been mentioned, the stale old 
hacks in politics and religion, whose busi- 
ness it was to talk plausibly on these top- 
ics but to prevent all innovation, would 
have said that the thing was unfortunate, 
but that it could not possibly be helped, 
and our society at large would have greatly 
acquiesced. But now the mention of a 
thing of this kind startles people, raises 
their impatience. They feel that Lord 
Lonsdale’s having the presentation to 
these livings is an —. The body 
of quiet, reasonable people throughout the 
country, whose good-will is so essential to 
the government, have come, I say, to per- 
ceive, when a thing of this kind is brought 
to their notice, that it is absurd ; it is felt 
to be absurd, and its long continuance 
henceforth, therefore, becomes impossi- 
ble. The government must in questions 
of Church patronage be in concert with 
this force of reasonable opinion, not lag- 
ging behind it or in conflict with it. 

The same as to the maintenance of the 
Church establishment on its actual foot- 
ing, under circumstances such as those 
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which we see presenting themselves in 
Wales. To maintain the establishment 
in Wales for the sole benefit of a small 
minority of the population is an absurdity 
there, just as it was in Ireland. When it 
comes before the mind of reasonable peo- 
ple, it is felt by them to be an absurdity. 
The thing being felt to be an absurdity, 
its long continuance becomes impossible. 
Does that necessitate disestablishment, 
secularization of Church revenues, giving 
to roads and bridges what was meant for 
religion? Notbyany means. The sterile 
programme of our actual party Liberalism 
has no better solution than this to offer, 
but a better solution may be found, and it 
is the business of a truly Conservative 
government to find it. The mind of the 
country witli be heartily with them if they 
can produce and apply it. 

And now I come, lastly, to that which 
is, after all, both the great opportunity 
and the great danger for the Conservatives 
at present—Ireland. If they succeed 
here, they will be at the zenith hosend all 
doubt or question, and whatever Lord 
Randolph Churchill or Mr. Chamberlain 
may do or say; if they fumble and fail, if 
their efforts go awry and affairs in Ireland 
go amiss, then inevitably must come the 
turn of Cleon and his democracy, who will 
resume in triumph the game which the 
country cut short once, but will then re- 
luctantly leave them free to pursue. All 
that will be left for the Conservatives will 
be to cry out, like the Abbé Sieyés: Rut 
trrevocabile vulgus. 

Now, however, ministers have the mind 
of the country thoroughly with them in re- 
sisting Home Rule — Home Rule as Mr. 
Gladstone and his followers understand it. 
There prevails, apparently, in the ideas of 
many people who think and talk about 
Home Rule, the most astonishing laxity 
and confusion. Home Rule, for many 
people, means just the same thing as local 
government. Whoever is for local gov- 
ernment, for giving the Irish people the 
control of their own local affairs, is for 
Home Rule, only his opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone makes him choose a different 
form of expression! I have seen Sir 
Redvers Buller called a Home Ruler be- 
cause he is, or is supposed to be, for put- 
ting pressure on harsh and impracticable 
landlords. But Home Rule has for Mr. 
Gladstone and his followers a certain defi- 
nite, fixed meaning, which they have again 
and again declared to us, and it is this: 4 
separate Parliament for [reland, with an 
Trish executive responsible to that Parlia- 
ment. 1 know they reserve imperial af- 
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fairs, and withhold them from the control 
of the Irish Parliament and Irish execu- 
tive. But the pointis, that by Home Rule 
they mean one separate Parliament for the 
Irish, with a separate executive responsi- 
ble to it. Local government may mean 
many things, but Home Rule has now 
come to mean this particular, definite 
thing, which Mr. Gladstone and his fol- 
lowers declare themselves to understand 
by it. And the question is, is the thing 
expedient, or is it dangerous and to be 
resisted? There can be no doubt that 
the Conservatives think it dangerous and 
to be resisted, that the mind of the coun- 
try has gone with them in their resistance 
to it hitherto, and still goes with them in 
resistance to it now. 

Treatises might be written — treatises 
are written, treatises very ingenious, very 
elaborate, and very long — on the dangers 
of Home Rule as Mr. Gladstone and his 
followers understand it. But I have here 
in view the opinion and disposition of the 
great body of plain, reasonable people 
throughout the country, whose favor has 
brought the Conservatives to their zenith, 
and must be retained if they are to stay 
there. For general use by plain, reason- 
able people the apparatus of argument em- 
ployed against Home Rule is excessive ; 
it is much too full and too vast. And it 
is not required; a single apposite and 
clear illustration brings the state of the 
case home to their minds better than 
scores of long speeches and treatises, with 
all their elaborate apparatus of argument. 
This is why I have so much insisted on 
an illustration afforded by the United 
States of America. Lord Spencer, having 
apparently, in his strange courses of late, 
got hold of a formula of Jacobinism by 
mistake for a formula of Whiggery, asks 
with earnestness: “Is there not a man- 
date from the Irish people to the British 
Parliament to give Home Rule?” — and 
seems to think that this settles the matter. 
Ireland could address no stronger man- 
date to Parliament to give Home Rule tha 
the Southern States addressed to the 
North to give them a separate Congress 
and a separate executive. If that man- 
date ought to have settled the matter for 
the Americans, then the Irish mandate 
ought to settle the matter for us. If it 
would have been the same thing for the 
United States to grant to the South a 
separate Southern Congress and execu- 
tive at Richmond as to grant them provin- 
cial governments at Montgomery, Atlanta, 
and all the rest of the Southern chief 





towns, then to grant Gladstonian Home 
Rule to Ireland is the same thing as grant- 
ing local government to it. If it would 
have been dangerous to grant a Southern 
Congress and a Southern executive, then 
it would be dangerous to grant an Irish 
Parliament, and an executive responsible 
to it. Ifa Southern Congress, with what- 
ever restrictions you might have sur- 
rounded it, would have been sure to pose 
sooner or later as an independent Parlia- 
ment and to threaten and embarrass the 
North, so would an Irish Parliament — 
take what securities now you please, de- 
vise and apply every safeguard you can 
—inevitably act towards Great Britain. 
It is in the nature of things that it should 
be so, and in the case of Ireland even 
more than in the case of the Southern 
States of America. If these States were 
left confronting the North, after their bit- 
ter conflict, with feelings of irritation and 
estrangement, what were those feelings 
compared with the rage, hatred, and scorn 
with which the Irish, as they themselves 
are every day telling us, regard Great Brit- 
ain? To be a thorn in Great Britain’s 
side, to make alliance with its rivals, to 
turn against it in a crisis of danger, would 
be more tempting to the Irish by far (I 
judge them, again, simply from what they 
themselves say) than a similar conduct 
towards the Northern States would have 
been to the South. The abundance of 
political talent and energy in the South, 
however, would have of itself been enough, 
without fierce hatred to help it, to impel a 
Southern Parliament to make itself inde- 
pendent and formidable. The love for the 
game of politics, and the talent for it, are 
as strong in the Irish as in the men of the 
South; Bishop Berkeley long ago re- 
marked the “general parturiency in Ire- 
land with respect to politics and public 
counsel.” And to make Irishmen extend 
the scope, importance, and power for mis- 
chief of their Parliament, they have all 
the stimulus of fierce hatred as well. 
What has been here said touches only, 
an Irishman may urge, the interest of 
Great Britain in the matter. A separate 
Parliament may still, he will say, be for 
the advantage of Ireland, and an Irishman 
may desire it, though it might prove em- 
barrassing to Great Britain. Burke, we 
now continually hear it alleged, was for 
retaining the Irish Parliament, and against 
such a union with Great Britain as was 
afterwards established. It is most impor- 
tant to have Burke’s very words on this 
matter. Thus he writes in 1792: — 
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T have heard a discussion concerning such a 
union amongst all sorts of men ever since I 
remember anything. For my own part I have 
never been able to bring my mind to anything 
clear and decisive upon the subject. There 
cannot be a more arduous question. As far 
as I can form an opinion, it would not be for 
the mutual advantage of the two kingdoms. 
Persons, however, more able than I am, think 
otherwise. 


Was ever disapprobation more cautious, 
more candidly doubtful of itself? I have 
so much respect for Burke’s judgment 
that I am willing to share his doubt 
whether in 1792 the projected Union may 
have been advisable. But I am quite sure 
that to go back upon it in 1886, after it 
has been established for nearly a hundred 
years, and to return to a separate Parlia- 
ment for Ireland, is a retrograde step in- 
expedient and dangerous, and for Ireland 
not less than for England; and I am sure 
that Burke would have thought so too. 
For in our present circumstances, and 
with tempers as they are now, a separate 
Parliament for Ireland would assuredly, as 
we have seen, of itself supply fresh occa- 
sions for conflict between Ireland and 
Great Britain, and increase the alienation 
and distrust already too prevalent. And 
“the closest connection between Great 
Britain and Ireland is essential,” Burke 
thought, “to the wellbeing, almost to the 
very being, of the two kingdoms.” He 
thought that “ by the separation of Ireland 
Great Britain, indeed, would be ruined; 
but as there are degrees even in ruin, it 
would fall the most heavily on Ireland. 
By such a separation Ireland would be the 
most completely undone country in the 
world, the most wretched, the most dis- 
tracted, and, in the end, the most desolate 
part of the habitable globe.” 

The Irish mandate for Home Rule, 
therefore, on which Lord Spencer relies, 
is really a mandate for increased aliena- 
tion; and increased alienation means in- 
creased misery, for Ireland above all. If 
the Irish have set their affections on this, 
it is surely a case for telling them, with 
Shakespeare, that 

your affections are 
A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 
Which would increase his evil ; 


for telling them, in the words of the 
Frenchwoman who observed the troubles 
of the Fronde, that ce gu’i/s demandent 
n'est pas ce gu’il faut pour les apaiser, 
“what they ask for is not what is wanted 
to bring them peace.” Mr. Gladstone 
may fail to perceive this, because, with 
all his wonderful gifts, he yet lacks so 





signally the crowning gift of wisdom and 
insight. Mr. Morley may fail to ac- 
knowledge it, because he despairs of the 
English people and Parliament. But the 
mind of the country.at once instinctively 
perceived it, instinctively felt that the 
separate Irish Parliament and Irish execu- 
tive means a lull for an instant, to be fol- 
lowed by increased contention and misery 
in the near future. Lord Hartington’s 
sound judgment is shown by his having 
from the first signalized this proposal of 
Mr. Gladstone as the specially danger- 
ous one, and never wavered in doing so. 
The Conservative party, as a whole, has 
staunchly taken and held the same view. 
The mind of the country is with them in 
it, the great body of quiet, reasonable opin- 
ion in England wishes them continued 
success in their resistance to Gladstonian 
Home Rule. 

But what, now, shall we say of the set 
and disposition of this great force of opin- 
ion, in the questions which arise as to 
acts of firm government in Ireland? It 
is entirely favorable to such acts. The 
language of certain eager and impassioned 
Liberal newspapers on this topic is such 
as to show a sheer absence of all instinct 
of government, and finds no response at 
all in the mind of plain, reasonable En- 

lishmen generally. ‘“ What might be a 
air rent to pay?” Mr. Sheehy asks an 
Irish crowd. A voice responded, “ oth- 
ing /” followed by a burst of laughter and 
applause. “I like your music,” says Mr. 
Sheehy, “and I hope that many will learn 
it.” ‘ We will march on from victory to 
victory,” says Mr. O’Brien, “ until we shall 
have liberated this land from the two 
curses of landlordism and English rule.” 
“In the day of our power we will remem- 
ber the police,” says Mr. Dillon. O’Con- 
nell was prosecuted in 1824 for saying: 
“If Parliament will not attend to the 
Catholic claims, I hope that some Bolivar 
will arise to vindicate their rights.” That 
was excess on the side of government. 
But now we have changed all that, and if 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien are prose- 
cuted when they use language such as 
that which I have just quoted, the Pall 
Mall Gazette exclaims that this is “ arbi- 
trary interference with the ordinary liber- 
ties of the subject.” Surely this is excess 
on the side of anarchy. It finds, I say, no 
response in the minds of quiet, reasonable 
Englishmen generally. Rather they are 
indisposed by what looks like weakness, 
hesitation, and pedantry enfeebling the 
mind and hand of the executive govern- 
ment, suffering disorder to grow to a 
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height, and the public authority to be| 
Far from ; 


scorned and set at naught. 
thinking that the interference of govern- 
ment with Irish liberty of speech and ac- 
tion has been excessive, the majority of 
fair-minded and peaceable Englishmen 
think that it has been insufficient. It is 
fatal for the Irish themselves to acquire 
the habit of setting government and law at 
defiance. Merely to break down this habit 
of defiance is not all that we have now to 
do in Ireland ; that is quite true, and most 
important it is to insist upon it. But the 
habit of defiance must not be allowed to 
establish itself, must be quelled when it 
secks to establish itself. Whatever fanat- 
ics or party politicians may say, the mind 
of the country is clear and firm on this mat- 
ter, and will uphold government in quell- 
ing anarchy. 

But there must be success in quelling it. 
The executive must not give to the world, 
and to the Irish themselves, in trying to 
quell it, the spectacle of fumbling and fail- 
ure, of efforts going awry, of justice de- 
feated, of authority made _ ridiculous. 
Days spent by a sheriff and his men in 
vainly trying to get possession of a barri- 
caded house, the sheriff’s men maltreated 
and blinded, the crowd jeering and yelling, 
with a force of police and soldiers looking 
on and doing nothing —this is not quell- 
ing anarchy. Bringing offenders before 
juries who are delighted to show their en- 
mity to government by acquitting them, is 
not quelling anarchy. In general, admin- 
istrative action is what is now required 
against anarchy in Ireland, not recourse 
to proceedings at law. “Trial by jury in 
Ireland,” said Sir James Graham as Be 
ago as 1844, ‘is the weak place which ren- 
ders the civil government of that country 
all but impossible.” Changing the venue 
to England would be at least as odious 
to the Irish as firm administrative action. 
Administration may do a great deal ; “ He 
who administers, governs,” says Burke ; 
but then the administration must not be 
punctilious, dilatory, and_ vacillating. 
There are surely some kinds of speeches, 
some kinds of meetings, some kinds of 
newspaper writing, which in the present 
circumstances of Ireland should not be 
permitted there and should be stopped. 
Political adversaries will of course re- 
proach the administration with being, in 
Mr. Morley’s phrase, “so ready to go be- 
fore the law instead of waiting to see what 
the law is.” But there is no doubt what 
the law is. The judges have just pro- 
nounced the Plan of Campaign to be “an 
absolutely illegal organization.” It was 


perfectly well known to be so, Mr. Morley 
himself knew it to be so, before this last 
pronouncement of the judges. It was per- 
fectly well known, Mr. Morley himself 
knew it, that such language as that used 
by Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr, 
Sheehy is, as the judges now again tell us, 
language “liable to lead to crime and out- 
rage.” The thing is, for the administra- 
tion to act with firmness, intelligence, and 
consistency, on this very clear knowledge. 
I remember saying to Mr. Forster that it 
was utterly useless to be shutting up 
“village ruffians,” or even Mr. Parnell 
himself, while Uuzted Ireland was inflam- 
ing and infuriating the Irish people all 
day long with impunity. Of course only 
the administration can deal with such an 
incitement to crime and outrage as United 
Treland ; an Irish jury at present will not. 
But administrative action, steady and res- 
olute, in repressing this and other un- 
doubted incitements to crime and outrage 
in Ireland, the great body of plain, reason- 
able opinion in England would see with 
hearty approval. 

What, however, as to Mr. Dillon’s con- 
tention that he is “endeavoring to bring 
pressure to bear upon bad landlords to 
get rack-rents reduced, and to save the 
tenants, who cannot possibly pay them, 
from destitution and misery”? The an- 
swer, for whoever is not infected with the 
Jacobinical temper and passions, is clear. 
Grant that there are bad landlords in Ire- 
land, and rents which ought to be reduced ; 
grant also that concessions have often 
been wrung from government only by the 
fear of disturbance, crime, and outrage. 
Never, for all that, let us forget or deny 
for a moment that unswerving firmness in 
repressing disturbance, crime, and out- 
rage, or whatever plainly leads to them, is 
always a government’s duty. If there is 
wrong to be redressed, and the govern- 
ment, after repressing disorder, does not 
redress it, the government leaves a part, 
a great part, of its duty undone. Let us 
diligently train ourselves, and train public 
opinion, to make government do this part 
of its duty also; but do not let us ever 
approve of its leaving the other part of its 
duty, the quelling of anarchy, undone. 
The temper of the English people is not 
Jacobinical; more than most communi- 
ties, the body of quiet people here are 
capable of grasping and holding firm the 
indispensable truth that under no circum: 
stances may a government be irresolute in 
repressing disorder. 

Still the redressing of wrong is assur- 





edly part of a government’s duty as well 
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as the repressing of disorder. And there 
are very bad landlords in Ireland. So 
there are, it may be said, everywhere. 
But in Ireland, they represent, as I have 
often urged, a system; they represent to 
the Irish a system which has made peace 
and prosperity impossible, and which 
strikes at the root of order. The Duke of 
Wellington, with his deep practical good 
sense, warned the Irish landlords, warned 
them earnestly ; Croker says, in his valu- 
able “ Sketch of the State of Ireland,” that 
it was “ concocted with Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley,” then Irish secretary. And let us 
hear Croker, that most unsuspected wit- 
ness, on the cause of “the constant war- 
fare between the landlords and their ten- 
ants by which for fifty years past Ireland 
had been disturbed and disgraced.” Here 
is the cause : — 

A landlord is not mere land-merchant; he 
has duties to perform as well as rents to re- 
ceive; and from his neglect of the former 
springs his difficulty in the latter, and the gen- 
eral misery and distraction. The combina- 
tions of the peasantry against this short-sighted 
monopoly are natural and fatal. Whoever 
assembles the Irish, disturbs them; disturb- 
ance soon coalesces with treason. 


But we were then, and for long after- 
wards, living in an epoch of concentration. 
Nothing could be done. The Duke of 
Wellington himself seems to say mourn- 
fully under his breath, Mon Possumus ! 
The stale old hacks, plausible and proper 
as usual, protested that it was unfortunate, 
but that nothing could by any possibility 
be done. Ministers left the sufferers to 
“general sympathy.” But general sym- 
pathy was then timid and hide-bound, at 
any rate where the land was concerned, 
and the land, moreover, with Papists to 
occupy it. But now there has come a 
change. We are living in an epoch of ex- 
pansion; with the loss of some salutary 
restraints, there has been gain in an en- 
larged and heightened power of sympathy ; 
with the fading of the theological and 
distant view of Christianity, the practical 
and direct view of it has certainly strength- 
ened, and has quickened our sense of 
sympathy. The nature, rights, and duties 
of property are freely canvassed ; those of 
property in land above all. Well, the 
change has gone so far that at this mo- 
ment, not to the populace only, not to Ja- 
cobins, not to Socialists, not to newspaper 
declaimers, not to Radical demagogues, 
not to these only, but to the great body of 
quiet, reasonable people throughout the 
country, Lord Clanricarde with his fifty 
thousand acres in Galway is, like Lord 
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Lonsdale with his forty livings in the 
Church, an absurdity. Lord Clanricarde, 
“mere land-merchant,” living, we are told, 
in the Albany, contemptuous and neglect- 
ful, never going near his tenants, never 
hearing what they have toask or say, doing 
nothing at all for them, is an absurdity, and 
therefore cannot now long be maintained. 
Being felt to be absurd, he is become or 
is fast becoming, impossible. That same 
great force of reasonable opinion in this 
country which is now favorable to minis- 
ters, and makes their chief force, will not 
suffer this sort of landlord to be long 
maintained. True, if his tenants are 
evicted, they are to be evicted without the 
spectacle of a siege in which the sheriff's 
people are maltreated and scalded all day 
amid the yells of a mob, while the police 
and soldiers are kept looking on, doing 
nothing. But that he should be long 
maintained is impossible. 

Ministers should consider that the gen- 
eral opinion is not without sympathy for 
Mr. Dillon personally, and for much which 
he thinks and says, although it wishes his 
defiance of law to be firmly stopped. If 


Lord Clanricarde’s tenants are evicted, it 
wishes them evicted without rioting; but 
it has its own thoughts about Lord Clanri- 


carde. Lord Salisbury’s figure of the 
highwayman, Mr. Goschen’s of the gar- 
rotter, are smart rhetoric rather than 
sound statesmanship, if the tenants in 
conflict with Lord Clanricarde do not 
really at all present themselves to the 
mind of the country as highwaymen and 
garrotters, and cannot be made so to pre- 
sent themselves. Samson’s pulling down 
of the court-house at Gaza upon himself 
and the Philistine lords was a violent, 
irregular, and unlawful proceeding. But 
we do not in the least think of Samson as 
a garrotter and highwayman, nor will quiet 
people in general think of Lord Clanri- 
carde’s tenants under this figure. Gar- 
rotters and highwaymen have only to be 
brought under the strong hand of the law; 
Lord Clanricarde’s tenants have to be 
firmly stopped, indeed, from rioting, but 
then something further has to be done for 
them, some relief afforded. The land 
question has indeed to be dealt with, and 
there can be no peace in Ireland until it 
has been dealt with successfully ; that is 
most true. 

The Land Act of 1881 unsettled every- 
thing ; it introduced or confirmed a divided 
ownership full of inconvenience, full of 
elements of dispute. But its chief fault 
was that whereas the Irish tenant had two 
grievances, a material grievance and a 
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moral grievance, the Land Act, which 
dealt after a fashion with the material 
grievance, left the moral grievance, the 
rievance of bad landlordism carried to 
engths hardly exampled elsewhere and 
striking at the root of order, wholly un- 
touched. How very great a force moral 
grievance has in human affairs we all 
know. But the Land Act recognized no 
difference whatever between good land- 
lords and bad, between landlords who had 
always done their duty and landlords who 
had never done it at all. I insisted, at 
the time when the Land Act was passing, 
upon this its capital defect; I urged that 
the great and passionately felt moral griev- 
ance of the Irish peasantry could be met 
and wiped out best, could be met and 
wiped out only, bya direct moral satisfac- 
tion, by some measure distinguishing be- 
tween good landlords and bad, and telling 
on the bad with severity. I said that if 
we liked to suppose one of our chief 
judges and one of our chief philanthropists 
authorized to establish, on due inquiry, the 
distinction demanded, and then a measure 
of expropriation founded on the distinc- 
tion so reached, that would give us the sort 
of equity, the sort of moral satisfaction, 
which the case needed. By Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent Purchase Bill the landlords 
were to be bought out; but again no dis- 
tinction was recognized between good and 
bad landlords, all were to get the same 
terms. The Purchase Bill is said to have 
reconciled Lord Spencer to the Home 
Rule Bill; the majority of Mr. Gladstone’s 
followers would probably have rejected it 
after they had carried Home Rule. But 
the Purchase Bill, like the Land Act be- 
fore it, left the moral grievance of the 
Irish tenantry wholly untouched; and it 
may be confidently affirmed that no bill 
for buying out the Irish landlords will 
really succeed which does not touch this 
grievance, does not distinguish between 
good landlords and bad, does not give 
better terms to the good landlords, worse 
to the bad. 

The mind and conscience of the country, 
not only Irish malcontents and their Lib- 
eral allies, will demand this, and would be 
alienated, I most sincerely believe, by the 
government's declaring against it. Mean- 
while ministers have promised to put what 
pressure they can upon bad landlords in 
order to make them reasonable. Admin- 
istrative action is here again of extreme 
value and importance. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach and Sir Redvers Buller have been 
sharply attacked on the supposition that 


they were putting pressure on bad land- | 





lords. Under present circumstances they 
perform a high public duty in applying it; 
and they are, moreover, the very best per- 
sons by whom it can be applied. Their 
own interests are known to be naturally 
with the landlords ; what they do to press 
them will therefore be done simply for the 
public safety. It is asked, why may Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach put pressure on bad 
landlords, when Mr. Morley might not? 
I have often expressed my high esteem 
for Mr. Morley, and wherever his course 
may lead him I shall always feel for him 
regard and affection. But in despair of 
the good sense and justice of England he 
has surrendered to Mr. Parnell and his 
party ; and to complain of its being thought 
unsafe to let Mr. Morley put pressure on 
the landlords, is like complaining of its 
being thought unsafe, in the War of Se- 
cession, to let Mr. Jefferson Davis put 
pressure on the abolitionists. The same 
as to Mr. Dillon and Mr. Parnell. Why 
not let Mr. Dillon put pressure on bad 
landlords, since pressure on them is need- 
ed? why not have accepted Mr. Parnell’s 
bill for putting it? Why? Because Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Dillon are Separatists 
and Home Rulers, and it is not consistent 
with public safety to let them usurp the 
functions of government in Ireland, in the 
midst of a struggle whether Home Rule 
and separation are or are not to be con- 
ceded. But functionaries who are the 
strong opponents of Home Rule and sep- 
aration, and whose interests, too, are nat- 
urally with the landlords, are just the 
people whom we may well trust, if they 
put pressure upon landlords, to put it so 
far as the public good imperatively re- 
quires, and no further. 

May they to that extent put it freely, 
and may government uphold them in put- 
ting it, as the general opinion of the coun- 
try most certainly will! May government 
also, when it comes to deal by legislation 
with the land question in Ireland, make 
good the Land Act’s great omission, and 
regard equity! May the Conservative 
leaders also produce a good measure of 
local government, and rescue procedure 
from chaos; may they likewise be rea- 
sonable on Church questions; then the 
opinion and favor of the country will re- 
main with them, as that opinion is with 
them now. Let them therefore be strong 
and of a good courage. A government 
not brilliant, but with an open mind, and 
quite honest and quite firm, may serve 
our present needs much better than a gov- 
ernment far more brilliant, but which is 
not perfectly honest or not perfectly firm. 
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But on no account must ministers give 
cause for saying, as Mr. Chamberlain has 
hastened to say already, that Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s retirement marks the 
victory, in the Conservative government, 
of the stupid and noxious Toryism op- 
posed to all serious improvement. They 
must “be up and doing, and doing to good 
purpose ;” they must keep friends with 
the mind of the country. And in the 
present unripe state of the Liberals of the 
nadir, we Liberals of the future, who hap- 
pen to be grown, alas, rather old, shall 
then probably have to look forward to the 
Conservative ministry, whether with or 
without Lord Randolph Churchill, lasting 
at least our time, and shall be able to look 
forward to this without much repining or 
dissatisfaction. | MATTHEW ARNOLD. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LAND OF DARKNESS. 

[THE following narrative forms a necessary 
part of the Little Pilgrim’s experiences in 
the spiritual world, though it is not her per- 
sonal story, but is drawn from the archives 
of which, in their bearing upon the universal 
history of mankind, she was informed.] 


I FOUND myself standing on my feet, 
with the tingling sensation of having come 
down rapidly upon the ground from a 
height. There was a similar feeling in 
my head, as of the whirling and sickenin 
sensation of passing downward rw 
the air, like the description Dante gives 
of his descent upon Geryon. My mind, 
curiously enough, was sufficiently disen- 
gaged to think of that, or at least to allow 
swift passage for the recollection through 
my thoughts. All the aching of won- 
der, doubt, and fear which I had been 
conscious of a little while before was 
gone. There was no distinct interval be- 
tween the one condition and the other, nor 
in my fall (as I supposed it must have 
been) had I any consciousness of change. 
There was the whirling of the air, resist- 
ing my passage, yet giving way under me 
in giddy circles, and then the sharp shock 
of once more feeling under my feet some- 
thing solid, which struck yet sustained. 
After a little while the giddiness above 
and the tingling below passed away, and 
I felt able to look about me and discern 
where I was. But not all at once; the 
things immediately about me impressed 
me first —then the general aspect of the 
new place. 

First of all the light, which was lurid, 
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as if a thunderstorm were coming on. I 
looked up involuntarily to see if it had 
begun to rain; but there was nothing of 
the kind, though what I saw above me 
was a lowering canopy of cloud, dark, 
threatening, with a faint reddish tint dif- 
fused upon the vaporous darkness. It 
was, however, quite sufficieptly clear to 
see everything, and there was a good deal 
to see. I was ina street of what seemed 
a great and very populous place. There 
were shops on either side, full apparently 
of all sorts of costly wares. There was a 
continual current of passengers up and 
down on both sides of the way, and in the 
middle of the street carriages of every 
description, humble and splendid. The 
noise was great and ceaseless, the traffic 
continual. Some of the shops were most 
brilliantly lighted, attracting one’s eyes in 
the sombre light outside, which, however, 
had just enough of day in it to make these 
spots of illumination look sickly ; most of 
the places thus distinguished were appar- 
ently bright with the electric or some 
other scientific light; and delicate ma- 
chines of every description, brought to the 
greatest perfection, were in’ some win- 
dows, as were also many fine productions 
of art, but mingled with the gaudiest and 
coarsest in a way which struck me with 
astonishment. I was also much surprised 
by the fact that the traffic, which was 
never stilled for a moment, seemed to have 
no sort of regulation. Some carriages 
dashed along, upsetting the smaller vehi- 
cles in their way, without the least re- 
straint or order, either, as it seemed, from 
their own good sense, or from the laws 
and customs of the place. When an acci- 
dent happened, there was a great shout- 
ing, and sometimes a furious encounter, 
but nobody seemed to interfere. This 
was the first impression made upon me, 
The passengers on the pavement were 
equally regardless. I was myself pushed 
out of the way, first to one side, then to 
another, hustled when I paused for a mo- 
ment, trodden upon and driven about. I 
retreated soon to the doorway of a shop, 
from whence with a little more safety I 
could see what was going on. The noise 
made my head ring. It seemed to me 
that I could not hear myself think. If 
this were to go on forever, I said to my- 
self, I should soon go mad. 

“Oh no,” said some one behind me, 
“not at all; you will get used to it; you 
will be glad of it. One does not want to) 
hear one’s thoughts; most of them are not 
worth hearing.” 

I turned round and saw it was the mas- 
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ter of the shop, who had come to the door 
on seeing me. He had the usual smile of 
a man who hoped to sell his wares ; but 
to my horror and astonishment, by some 
process which [ could not understand, I 
saw that he was saying to himself, “ What 
a d——d fool! here’s another of those 
cursed wretches, d him!” all with the 
same smile. I started back, and answered 
him as hotly, “ What do you mean by call- 
ing me a (——d fool ? — fool yourself, and 
all the rest of it. Is this the way you re- 
ceive strangers here?” 

“Yes,” he said, with the same smile, 
“this is the way; and I only describe you 
as you are, as you will soon see. Will 
you walk in and look over my shop? Per- 

aps you will find something to suit you 
if you are just setting up, as I suppose.” 

I looked at him closely, but this time I 
could not see that he was saying anything 
beyond what was expressed by his lips, 
and I followed him into the shop, princi- 
pally because it was quieter than the 
street, and without any intention of buying 
—for what should I buy in a strange 
place where I had so settled habitation, 
and which probably I was only passing 
through? 

“T will look at your things,” I said, in 


a way which I believe I had, of perhaps 


undue pretension. I had never been over- 
rich, or of very elevated station; but I 
was believed by my friends (or enemies) 
to have an inclination to make myself out 
something more important than I was. 
“T will look at your things, and possibly 
I may find something that may suit me; 
but with all the ate/éers of Paris and Lon- 
don to draw from, it is scarcely to be 
expected that in a place like this . 

Here I stopped to draw my breath, with 
a good deal of confusion; for I was un- 
willing to let him see that I did not know 
where I was. 

“ A place like this,” said the shopkeeper, 
with a little laugh which seemed to me 
full of mockery, “ will supply you better, 
a will find, than —any other place. At 
east you will find it the only place prac- 
ticable,” he added. “I perceive you are 
a stranger here.” 

“ Well —1 may allow myself to be so— 
more orless. I have not had time to form 
much acquaintance with — the place ; what 
—do - call the place?—its formal 
name, I mean,” I said, with a great desire 
to keep up the air of superior information. 
Except for the first moment I had not 
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other gleam of insight, which gave me 
once more a sensation of alarm. I seemed 
to see a light of hatred and contempt be- 
low his smile, and I felt that he was not 
in the least taken in by the air which I 
assumed. 

“The name of the place,” he said, “is 
net a pretty one. I hear the gentlemen 
who come to my shop say that it is not to 
be named to ears polite; and I am sure 
your ears are very polite.” He said this 
with the most offensive laugh, and I turned 
upon him and answered him, without 
mincing matters, with a plainness of 
speech which startled myself, but did not 
seem to move him, for he only laughed 
again. “Are you not afraid,” I said, 
“that I will leave your shop and never 
enter it more ?” 

“Oh, it helps to pass the time,” he 
said; and without any further comment 
began to show me very elaborate and fine 
articles of furniture. I had always been 
attracted to this sort of thing, and had 
longed to buy such articles for my house 
when I had one, but never had it in my 
power. Now I had no house, nor any 
means of paying so far as I knew, but | 
felt quite at my ease about buying, and 
inquired into the prices with the greatest 
composure. 

“ They are just the sort of thing I want. 
I will take these, I think; but you must 
set them aside for me, for I do not at the 
present moment exactly know m 

“You mean you have got no rooms to 
put them in,” said the master of the shop. 
“You must get a house directly, that’s all. 
If you're only up to it, it is easy enough. 
Look about until you find something you 
like, and then — take possession.” 

“Take possession ””—I-was so much 
surprised that I stared at him with min- 
gled indignation and surprise — “ of what 
belongs to another man?” I said. 

I was not conscious of anything ridicu- 
lous in my look. I was indignant, which 
is not a state of mind in which there is any 
absurdity; but the shopkeeper suddenly 
burst intoa storm of laughter. He laughed 
till he seemed almost to fall into convul- 
sions, with a harsh mirth which reminded 
me of the old image of the crackling of 
thorns, and had neither amusement nor 
warmth in it; and presently this was 
echoed all around, and looking up, I saw 
grinning faces full of derision, bent upon 


| me from every side, from the stairs which 
| led to the upper part of the house and from 


experienced that strange power of looking | the depths of the shop behind — faces with 
into the man below the surface which had | pens behind their ears, faces in workmen's 
frightened me. Now there occurred an-| caps, all distended from ear to ear, with a 
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sneer and a mock and a rage of laughter 
which nearly sent me mad. I hurled I 
don’t know what imprecations at them 
as I rushed out, stopping my ears in a 
paroxysm of fury and mortification. My 
mind was so distracted by this occurrence 
that I rushed without knowing it upon 
some one who was passing, and threw him 
down with the violence of my exit; upon 
which I was set on bya party of half-a- 
dozen ruffians, apparently his companions, 
who would, I thought, kill me, but who 
only flung me, wounded, bleeding, and 
feng as if every bone in my body had 
been broken, down on the pavement — 
when they went away, laughing too. 

I picked myself up from the edge of the 
causeway, aching and sore from head to 
foot, scarcely able to move, yet conscious 
that if I did not get myself out of the way 
one or other of the vehicles which were 
dashing along would run over me. It 
would be impossible to describe the mis- 
erable sensations, both of body and mind, 
with which I dragged myself across the 
crowded pavement, not without curses 
and even k‘cks from the passers-by ; and 
avoiding the shop from which I still 
heard those shrieks of devilish laughter, 
gathered myself up in the shelter of a little 
projection of a wall, where I was for the 
moment safe. The pain which I felt was 
as nothing to the sense of humiliation, the 
mortification, the rage with which I was 
possessed. There is nothing in existence 
more dreadful than rage which is impotent, 
which cannot punish or avenge, which has 
to restrain itself, and put up with insults 
showered upon it. I had never known 
before what that helpless, hideous exas- 
peration was ; nd I was humiliated beyond 
description, brought down — I, whose in- 
clination it was to make more of myself 
than was justifiable —to the aspect of a 
miserable ruffian beaten in a brawl, soiled, 
covered with mud and dust, my clothes 
torn, my face bruised and disfigured; all 
this within half an hour or thereabout of 
my arrival in a strange place where no- 
body knew me or could do me justice! I 
kept looking out feverishly for some one 
With an air of authority to whom I could 
appeal. Sooner or later somebody must 
go by, who, seeing me in such a plight, 
must inquire how it came about, must 
help me and vindicate me. I sat there for 
I cannot tell how long, expecting every 
moment that, were it but a policeman, 
somebody would notice and help me. But 
ho one came. Crowds seemed to sweep 
by without a pause —all hurrying, rest- 
less ; some with anxious faces, as if any 
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delay would be mortal; some in noisy 
groups intercepting the passage of the 
others. Sometimes one would pause to 
point me out to his comrades, with a shout 
of derision at my miserable plight; or if 
by a change of posture I got outside the 
protection of my wall, would kick me back 
with a coarse injunction to keep out of the 
way. No one was sorry for me —not a 
look of compassion, not a word of inquiry 
was wasted upon me; no representative 
of authority appeared. I saw a dozen 
quarrels while I lay there, cries of the 
weak, and triumphant shouts of the strong ; 
but that was all. 

I was drawn after a while from the fierce 
and burning sense of my own grievances 
by a querulous voice quite close to me. 
“This is my corner,” it said. ‘I’ve sat 
here for years, and I have a right to it. 
And here you come, you big ruffian, be- 
cause ye snow I haven’t got the strength 
to push you away.” 

“ Who are you?” I said, turning round 
horror-stricken ; for close beside me was a 
miserable man, apparently in the last stage 
of disease. He was pale as death, yet 
eaten up with sores. His body was agi- 
tated by anervous trembling. He seemed 
to shuffle along on hands and feet, as 
though the ordinary mode of locomotion 
was impossible to him, and yet was in 
possession of all his limbs. Pain was 
written in his face. I drew away to leave 
him room, with mingled pity and horror 
that this poor wretch should be the part- 
ner of the only shelter I could find within 
so short a time of_my arrival. I who 
It was horrible, shameful, humiliating; 
and yet the suffering in his wretched face 
was so evident that I could not but feel a 
pang of pity too. “I have nowhere to 
go,” I said. “I am—astranger. I have 
been badly used, and nobody seems to 
care.” 

“No,” he said; “nobody cares —don’t 
you look for that. Why should they? 
Why, you look as if you were sorry for 
me/ What a joke!” he murmured to 
himself — “what a joke! Sorry for some 
one else! What a fool the fellow must 
be!” 

“ You look,” I said, “as if you were 
suffering horribly ; and you say you have 
come here for years.” 

“ Suffering! I should think I was,” 
said the sick man; “but what is that to 
you? Yes; I’ve been here for years — oh, 
years !— that means nothing, — for longer 
than can be counted. Suffering is not the 
word — it’s torture —it’s agony. But who 
cares? Take your leg out of my way.” 
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I drew myself out of his way from a 
sort of habit though against my will, and 
asked, from habit too, “ Are you never 
any better than now?” 

He looked at me more closely, and an 
air of astonishment came over his face. 
“What d’ye want here ?” he said, “ pitying 
aman! That's something new here. No; 
I’m not always so bad, if you want to 
know. I get better, and then I go and do 
what makes me bad again, and that’s how 
it will go on; and I choose it to be so, 
and you needn’t bring any of your d——d 
pity here.” 

“T may ask, at least, why aren’t you 
looked after? Why don’t you get into 
some hospital?” I said. 

“ Hospital!” cried the sick man, and 
then he too burst out into that furious 
laugh, the most awful sound I ever had 
heard. Some of the passers-by stopped to 
hear what the joke was, and surrounded 
me with once more a circle of mockers. 
“ Hospitals! perhaps you would like a 
whole Red Cross Society, with ambu- 
lances and all arranged?” cried one. “ Or 
the Misericordia /” shouted another. I 
sprang up to my feet, crying, “ Why not?” 
with an impulse of rage which gave me 
strength. Was I never to meet with any- 


thing but this fiendish laughter? “ There’s 
some authority, I suppose,” I cried in my 


fury. “It is not the rabble that is the 
only master here, I hope.” But nobody 
took the least trouble to hear what I had 
to say for myself. The last speaker struck 
me on the mouth, and called me an ac- 
cursed fool for talking of what 1 did not 
understand ; and finally they all swept on 
and passed away. 

I had been, as I thought, severely in- 
jured when I dragged myself into that 
corner to save myself from the crowd ; but 
I sprang up now as if nothing had hap- 
pened to me. My wounds had disap- 
peared, my bruises were gone. I was, as 
I had been when I dropped, giddy and 
amazed, upon the same pavement, how 
long — an hour ?—before? It might have 
been an hour, it might have been a year, 
I cannot tell. The light was the same as 
ever, the thunderous atmosphere un- 
changed. Day, if it was day, had made 
no progress ; night, if it was evening, had 
come no nearer; all was the same. 

As I went on again presently, with a 
vexed and angry spirit, regarding on every 
side around me the endless surging of the 
crowd, and feeling a loneliness, a sense of 
total abandonment and solitude which I 
cannot describe, there came up to me a 
man of remarkable appearance. That he 
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was a person of importance, of great 
knowledge and information, could not be 
doubted. He was very pale, and of a 
worn but commanding aspect. The lines 
of his face were deeply drawn, his eyes 
were sunk under high arched brows, from 
which they looked out as from caves, full 
of a fiery impatient light. His thin lips 
were never quite without a smile ; but it 
was not a smile in which any pleasure 
was. He walked slowly, not hurrying, 
like most of the passengers. He had a 
reflective look, as if pondering many 
things. He came upto me suddenly, with- 
out introduction or preliminary, and took 
me by the arm. “What object had you 
in talking of these ‘antiquated institu- 
tions ?” he said. 

And I saw in his mind the gleam of the 
thought, which seemed to be the first with 
all, that I was a fool, and that it was the 
natural thing to wish me harm, —just as 
in the earth above it was the natural thing, 
professed at least, to wish well —to say, 
good-morning, good-day, by habit and 
without thought. In this strange country 
the stranger was received with a curse, 
and it woke an answer not unlike the hasty 
“Curse you, then, also!” which seemed 
to come without any will of mine through 
my mind. But this provoked only a smile 
from my new friend. He took no notice. 
He was disposed to examine me — to find 
some amusement perhaps — how could I 
tell ?— in what I might say. 

“ What antiquated things?” 

“ Are you still so slow of understand- 
ing? What were they? hospitals; the 
pretences of a world that can still deceive 
itself. Did you expect to find them 
here?” 

“TI expected to find — how should I 
know ?”’ I said, bewildered — “ some shel- 
ter fora poor wretch where he could be 
cared for — not to be left there to die in 
the street. Expected! I never thought. 
I took it for granted ua 

“To die in the street!” he cried, with 
a smile, and a shrug of his shoulders. 
“You'll learn better by-and-by. And if 
he did die in the street, what then ? What 
is that to you?” 

“To me!” I turned and looked at him 
amazed; but he had somehow shut his 
soul, so that I could see nothing but the 
deep eyes in their caves, and the smile 
upon the close-shut mouth. ‘ No more to 
me than to any one. I only spoke for 
humanity’s sake, as —a fellow-creature.” 

My new acquaintance gave way to a 
silent laugh within himself, which was not 
so offensive as the loud laugh of the crowd, 
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but yet was more exasperating than words 
can say. “ You think that matters? But 
it does not hurt you that he should be in 
pain. It would do you no good if he were 
to get well. Why should you trouble 
yourself one way or the other? Let him 
die —if he can That makes no dif- 
ference to you or me.” 

“I must be dull indeed,” I cried, — 
“ slow of understanding, as you say. This 
is going back to the ideas of times beyond 
knowledge — before Christianity —~—” 
As soon as I had said this I felt somehow, 
I could not tell how, as if my voice jarred, 
as if something false and unnatural was in 
what I said. My companion gave my arm 
a twist as if with a shock of surprise, then 
laughed in his inward way again. 

“We don’t think much of that here: 
nor of your modern pretences in general. 
The only thing that touches you and me 
is what Sent or helps ourselves. To be 
sure, it all comes to the same thing — for 
I suppose it annoys you to see that wretch 
writhing; it hurts your more delicate, 
highly cultivated consciousness.” 

“It has nothing to do with my con 
sciousness,” I cried angrily; “it is a 
shame to let a fellow-creature suffer if we 
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can prevent it. 
“Why shouldn't he suffer?” said my 


companion. We passed as he spoke some 
other squalid, wretched creatures shuf- 
fling among the crowd, whom he kicked 
with his foot, calling forth a yell of pain 
and curses. This he regarded with a su- 
preme, contemptuous calm which stupe- 
fied me. Nor did any of the passers-by 
show the slightest inclination to take the 
part of the sufferers. They laughed, or 
shouted out a gibe, or, what was still more 
wonderful, went on with a complete, unaf- 
fected indifference, as if all this was nat- 
ural. I tried to disengage my arm in 
horror and dismay, but he held me fast, 
with a pressure that hurt me. “ That’s 
the question,” he said. “ What have we 
todo with it? Your fictitious conscious- 
ness makes it painful to you. To me, on 
the contrary, who take the view of nature, 
it is a pleasurable feeling. 


It enhances | 
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“A hundred years—a drop in the 
bucket!” he said with his silent laugh. 
“You will live forever, and you will come 
to my view; and we shall meet in the 
course of ages, from time to time, to com- 
pare notes. I would say good-bye after 
the old fashion, but you are but newly 
arrived, and I will not treat you so badly 
as that.” With which he parted from me, 
waving his hand, with his everlasting 
horrible smile. 

“Good-bye!” I said to myself, “ good- 
bye — why should it be treating me badly 
to say good-bye sh 

I was startled by a buffet on the mouth. 
“Take that!” cried some one, “to teach 
you how to wish the worst of tortures to 
people who have done you no harm.” 

“What have I said? I meant no harm. 
I repeated only what is the commonest 
civility, the merest good manners.” 

“You wished,” said the man who had 
struck me, — “I won’t repeat the words: 
to me, for it was I only that heard them, 
the awful company that hurts most — that 
sets everything before us, both past and 
to come, and cuts like a sword and burns 
like fire. I'll say it to yourself, and see 
how it feels. God be with you! There! 
it is said, and we must all bear it, thanks, 
you fool and accursed, to you.” 

And then there came a pause over all 
the place — an awful stillness — hundreds 
of men and women standing clutching with 
desperate movements at their hearts as if 
to tear them out, moving their heads as if 
to dash them against the wall, wringing 
their hands, with a look upon all their 
convulsed faces which I can never forget. 
They all turned to me, cursing me, with 
those horrible eyes of anguish. And ev- 
erything was still — the noise all stopped 
for a moment —the air all silent, with a 
silence that could be felt. And then sud- 
denly out of the crowd there came a great, 
piercing cry ; and everything began again 
exactly as before. 

While this pause occurred, and while I 
stood wondering, bewildered, understand- 
ing nothing, there came over me a dark- 
ness, a blackness, a sense of misery such 


the amount of ease, whatever that may!as never in all my life, though I have 


be, which lenjoy. Iaminnopain. That 
brute who is” —and he flicked with a 
stick he carried the uncovered wound of 
awretch upon the roadside — “ makes me 
more satisfied with my condition. Ah! 
you think itis I who am the brute? You 
will change your mind by-and-by.” 

“Never!” I cried, wrenching my arm 
from his with an effort, “if I should live 
a hundred years.” 
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known troubles enough, I had felt before. 
All that had happened to me throughout 
my existence seemed to rise pale and ter- 
rible in a hundred scenes before me, all 
momentary, intense, as if each was the 
present moment. And in each of these 
scenes I saw what I had never seen be- 
fore. I saw where I had taken the wrong 
instead of the right step —in what wan- 
tonness, with what self-will it had been 
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done ; how God (I shuddered at the name) 
had spoken and called me, and even en- 
treated, and I had withstood and refused. 
All the evil I had done came back, and 
spread itself out before my eyes; and I 
loathed it, yet knew that I had chosen it, 
and that it would be with me forever. I 
saw it allin the twinkling of an eye, ina 
moment, while I stood there, and all men 
with me, in the horror of awful thought. 
Then it ceased as it had come, instanta- 
neously, and the noise and the laughter, 
and the quarrels and cries, and all the 
commotion of this new, bewildering place, 
in a moment began again. I had seen no 
one while this strange paroxysm lasted. 
When it disappeared, I came to myself 
emerging as from a dream, and looked 
into the face of the man whose words, not 
careless like mine, had brought it upon 
us. Our eyes met, and his were surround- 
ed by curves and lines of anguish which 
were terrible to see. 

“Well,” he said, with a short laugh, 
which was forced and harsh, “ how do you 
like it? that is what happens when -—— 
If it came often, who could endure it?” 
He was not like the rest. There was no 
sneer upon his face, no gibe at my sim- 
plicity. Even now, when all had recov- 
ered, he was still quivering with some- 
thing that looked like a nobler pain. His 
face was very grave, the lines deeply 
drawn in it, and he seemed to be seeking 
no amusement or distraction, nor to take 
any part in the noise and tumult which 
was going on around. 

* Do you know what that cry meant?” 
he said. “Did you hear that cry? It 
was some one who saw — even here once 
in a long time, they say, it can be seen —” 

“ What can be seen?” 

He shook his head, looking at me with 
a meaning which I could not interpret. 
It was beyond the range of my thoughts. 
I came to know after, or I never could 
have made this record. But on that sub- 
ject he said no more. He turned the way 


“but of these dreadful streets you will 
never be free, unless ” And here he 
stopped again. 

“Unless — what? If it is possible, I 
will be free of them, and that before 
long.” 

He smiled at me faintly, as we smile at 
children, but not with derision. 

“ How shall youdothat? Between this 
miserable world and all others there is a 
great gulf fixed. Itis full of all the bitter- 
ness and tears that come from all the 
universe. These drop from them, but 
stagnate here. We, you perceive, have no 
tears, not even at moments ” Then, 
“ You will soon be accustomed to all this,” 
hesaid. “ You will fallinto the way. Per- 
haps you will be able to amuse yourself, 
to make it passable. Many do. There 
are a number of fine things to be seen 
here. If you are curious, come with me 
and I will show you. Or work —there is 
even work. There is only one thing that 
is impossible — or if not impossible ——” 
And here he paused again, and raised his 
eyes to the dark clouds and lurid sky over- 
head. “The man who gave that cry! if 
I could but find him—he must have 
seen “4 

“What could he see?” I asked. But 
there rose in my mind something like 
contempt. A visionary! who could not 
speak plainly, who broke off into mysteri- 
ous inferences, and appeared to know 
more than he would say. It seemed fool- 
ish to waste time when evidently there 
was still so much to see, in the company 
of such a man. And I began already to 
feel more at home. There was something 
in that moment of anguish which had 
wrought a strange familiarity in me with 
my surroundings. It was so great a relief 
to return out of the misery of that sharp 
and horrible self-realization, to what had 
come to be, in comparison, easy and well 
known. I had no desire to go back and 
grope among the mysteries and anguish 
so suddenly revealed. I was glad to be 


I was going, though it mattered nothing | free from them, to be left to myself, to get 


what way I went, for all were the same 
to me. “You are one of the new-com- 
ers?” he said; “you have not been long 
here ——” 

“Tell me,” I cried, “ what you mean by 
here. Where are we? How can one tell 
who has fallen — he knows not whence or 
where? What is this place? I have 
never seen anything like it. It seems to 
me that I hate it already, though I know 
not what it is.” 

He shook his head once more. “ You 
will hate it more and more,” he said; 





a little pleasure perhaps like the others. 
While these thoughts passed through my 
mind, I had gone on without any active 
impulse of my own, as everybody else did ; 
and my latest companion had disappeared. 
He saw, no doubt, without any need for 
words, what my feelings were. And I 
proceeded on my way. I felt better as I 
got more accustomed to the place, or per- 
haps it was the sensation of relief after 
that moment of indescribable pain. As 
for the sights in the streets, I began to 
grow used to them. The wretched crea 
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tures who strolled or sat about with signs 
of sickness or wounds upon them dis- 
gusted me only, they no longer called forth 
my pity. I began to feel ashamed of my 
silly questions about the hospital. All the 
same, it would have been a good thing to 
have had some receptacle for them, into 
which they might have been driven out 
of the way. I felt an inclination to push 
them aside as I saw other people do, but 
was a little ashamed of that impulse too; 
and so I wenton. There seemed no quiet 
streets, so far as I could make out, in the 
place. Some were smaller, meaner, with 
a different kind of passengers, but the 
same hubbub and unresting movement 
everywhere. I saw no signs of melan- 
choly or seriousness; active pain, vio- 
lence, brutality, the continual shock of 
quarrels and blows; but no pensive faces 
about, no sorrowfulness, nor the kind of 
trouble which brings thought. Everybody 
was fully occupied, pushing on as if in a 
race, pausing for nothing. 

The glitter of the lights, the shouts, and 
sounds of continual going, the endless 
whirl of passers-by, confused and tired me 
after a while. I wentas far out as I could 
go to what seemed the outskirts of the 
place, where I could by glimpses per- 
ceive a low horizon all lurid and glowing, 
which seemed to sweep round and round. 
Against it in the distance stood up the 
outline, black against that red glow, of 
other towers and housetops, so many and 
great that there was evidently another 
town between us and the sunset, if sunset 
itwas. I have seen a western sky like it 
when there were storms about, and all the 
colors of the sky were heightened and 
darkened by angry influences. The dis- 
tant town rose against it, cutting the fir- 
mament so that it might have been tongues 
of flame flickering between the dark, solid 
outlines ; and across the waste open coun- 
try which lay between the two cities, there 
came a distant hum like the sound of the 
sea, which was in reality the roar of that 
other multitude. The country between 
showed no greenness or beauty; it lay 
dark under the dark overhanging sky. 
Here and there seemed a cluster of giant 


trees scathed as if by lightning, their bare 
boughs standing up as high as the distant 
towers, their trunks like black columns 
without foliage ; openings here and there, 
with glimmering lights, looked like the 
mouths of mines; but of passengers there 


were scarcely any. A figure here and 
there flew along as if pursued, imperfectly 
seen, a shadow only a little darker than 
the space about. And in contrast with 
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the sound of the city, here was no sound 
at all, except the low roar on either side, 
and a vague cry or two from the openings 
of the mine —a scene all drawn in dark- 
ness, in variations of gloom, deriving 
scarcely any light at all from the red and 
os burning of that distant evening 
sky. 

A faint curiosity to go forward, to see 
what the mines were, perhaps to get a 
share in what was brought up from them, 
crossed my mind. But I was afraid of the 
dark, of the wild, uninhabited, savage look 
of the landscape ; though when I thought 
of it, there seemed no reason why a nar- 
row stretch of country between two great 
towns should be alarming. But the im- 
pression was strong and above reason. I 
turned back to the street in which I had 
first alighted, and which seemed to end in 
a great square full of people. In the mid- 
dle there was a stage erected, from which 
some one was delivering an oration or 
address of some sort. He stood beside a 
long table, upon which lay something 
which I could not clearly distinguish, ex- 
cept that it seemed alive and moved, or 
rather writhed with convulsive twitchings, 
as if trying to get free of the bonds which 
confined it. Round the stage in front 
were a number of seats occupied by lis- 
teners, many of whom were women, whose 
interest seemed to be very great, some of 
them being furnished with note-books; 
while a great unsettled crowd, coming and 
going, drifted round — many, arrested for 
a time as they passed, proceeding on their 
way when the interest flagged, as is usual 
to such open-air assemblies. I followed 
two of those who pushed their way to 
within a short distance of the stage, and 
who were strong, big men, more fitted to 
elbow the crowd aside than I, after my 
rough treatment in the first place, and the 
agitation I had passed through, could be. 
1 was glad, besides, to take advantage of 
the explanation which one was giving to 
the other. “It’s always fun to see this 
fellow demonstrate,” he said, “and the 
subject to-day’s a capital one. Let’s get 
well forward, and see all that’s going on.” 

“Which subject do you mean?” said 
the other; “the theme or the example?” 
And they both laughed, though I did not 
seize the point of the wit. 

“Well, both,” said the first speaker; 
“the theme is nerves; and as a lesson in 
construction and the calculation of possi- 
bilities, it’s fine. He’s very clever at that. 
He shows how they are all strung to give 
as much pain and do as much harm as can 
be; and yet how well it’s all managed, 
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don’t you know, to look the reverse. As 
for the example, he’s a capital one —all 
nerves together, lying, if you like, just on 
the surface, ready for the knife.” 

“If they're on the surface I can’t see 
where the fun is,” said the other. 

“ Metaphorically speaking; of course 
they are just where other people’s nerves 
are; but he’s what you call a highly or- 
ganized nervous specimen. There will 
be plenty of fun. Hush! he is just going 
to begin.” 

“ The arrangement of these threads of 
being,” said the lecturer, evidently resum- 
ing after a pause, “so as to convey to the 
brain the most instantaneous messages of 
pain or pleasure, is wonderfully skilful 
and clever. I need not say to the audi- 
ence before me, enlightened as it is by | 
experiences of the most striking kind, 
that the messages are less of pleasure 
than of pain. They report to the brain 
the stroke of injury tar more often than 
the thrill of pleasure ; though sometimes 
that too, no doubt, or life could scarcely 
be maintained. The powers that be have 
found it necessary to mingle a little sweet 
of pleasurable sensation, else our mis- 
erable race would certainly have found 
some means of procuring annihilation. I 


do not fora moment pretend to say that 


the pleasure is sufficient to offer a just 
counterbalance to the other. None of my 
hearers will, I hope, accuse me of incon- 
sistency. I am ready to allow that in a 
previous condition I asserted somewhat 
strongly that this was the case. But ex- 
perience has enlightened us on that point. 
Our circumstances are now understood by 
us all, in a manner impossible while we 
were still in a condition of incompleteness. 
We are all convinced that there is no 
compensation. The pride of the position, 
of bearing everything rather than give in, 
or making a submission we do not feel, of | 
preserving our own will and individuality 
to all eternity, is the only compensation. 
I am satisfied with it, for my part.” 

The orator made a pause, holding his 
head high, and there was a certain amount 
of applause. The two men before me 
cheered vociferously. ‘“ That is the right 
way to look at it,” one of them said. My 
eyes were upon them, with no particular 
motive, and I could not help starting, as I 
saw suddenly underneath their applause 
and laughter a snarl of cursing, which was 
the real expression of their thoughts. 
felt disposed in the same way to curse the 
speaker, though I knew no reason why. 

He went on a little further, explaining 
what he meant to do; and then, turning 
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round, approached the table. An assist- 
ant, who was waiting, uncovered it quickly. 
The audience stirred with quickened in- 
terest, and I with consternation made a 
step forward, crying out with horror. The 
object on the table writhing, twitching, to 
get free, but bound down by every limb, 
was a living man. The lecturer went for- 
ward calmly, taking his instruments from 
their case with perfect composure and 
coolness. ‘“ Now, ladies and gentlemen,” 
he said; and inserted the knife in the 
flesh, making a long, clear cut in the 
bound arm. I shrieked out, unable to re- 
strain myself. The sight of the deliberate 
wound, the blood, the cry of agony that 
came from the victim, the calmness of all 
the lookers-on, filled me with horror and 
rage indescribable. I felt myself clear 
the crowd away with a rush, and spring 
on the platform, I could not tell how. 
“You devil!” I cried, “let the man go. 
Where is the police ?— where is the mag- 
istrate?—let the man go this moment! 
fiends in human shape! I'll have you 
brought to justice '” I heard myself shout- 
ing wildly, as I flung myseli upon the 
wretched sufferer, interposing between 
him and the knife. It was something like 
this that I said. My horror and rage were 
delirious, and carried me beyond all at- 
tempt at control. 

Through it all I heard a shout of laugh- 
ter rising from everybody round. The 
lecturer laughed, the audience roared with 
that sound of horrible mockery which had 
driven me out of myself in my first ex- 
perience. All kinds of mocking cries 
sounded around me. “Let him a little 
blood to calm him down.” “ Let the fool 
have a taste of it himself, doctor.” Last 
of all came a voice mingled with the cries 
of the sufferer whom I was trying to 
shield — “ Take him instead; curse him! 
take him instead.” I was bending over 
the man with my arms outstretched, pro- 
tecting him, when he gave vent to this 
cry. And I heard immediately behind 
me a shout of assent, which seemed to 
come from the two strong young men with 
whom I had been standing, and the sound 
of a rush to seize me. I looked round, 
half mad with terror and rage ; a second 
more and | should have been strapped on 
the table too. I made one wild bound 
into the midst of the crowd, and strug- 
gling among the arms stretched out to 
catch me, amid the roar of the laughter 
and cries, fled —fled wildly, I knew not 
|whither, in panic and rage and horror, 
‘which no words could describe. Terror 
winged my feet. I flew, thinking as little 
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of whom I met, or knocked down, or trod 
upon in my way, as the others did at 
whom I had wondered a little while ago. 

No distinct impression of this headlong 
course remains in my mind, save the sen- 
sation of mad fear such as I had never 
felt before. I came to myself on the edge 
of the dark valley which surrounded the 
town. All my pursuers had dropped off 
before that time, and I have the recollec- 
tion of flinging myself upon the ground 
on my face in the extremity of fatigue and 
exhaustion. I must have lain there un- 
disturbed for some time. A few steps 
came and went, passing me; but no one 
took any notice, and the absence of the 
noise and crowding gave me a momentary 
respite. But in my heat and fever I got 
no relief of coolness from the contact of 
the soil. I might have flung myself upon 
a bed of hot ashes, so much was it unlike 
the dewy, cool earth which I expected, 
upon which one can always throw one’s 
self with a sensation of repose. Presently 
the uneasiness of it made me struggle up 
again and look around me. _ I was safe; 
at least the cries of the pursuers had died 
away, the laughter which made my blood 
boil offended my ears nomore. The noise 
of the city was behind me, softened into 
an indefinite roar by distance, and before 
me stretched out the dreary landscape in 
which there seemed no features of attrac- 
tion. Nowthat I was nearer to it, I found 
it not so unpeopled as I thought. At no 
great distance from me was the mouth of 
one of the mines, from which came an 
indication of subterranean lights; and I 
perceived that the flying figures which I 
had taken for travellers between one city 
and another, were in reality wayfarers 
endeavoring to keep clear of what seemed 
a sort of pressgang at the openings. One 
of them, unable to stop himself in his 
flight, adopted the same expedient as my- 
self, and threw himself on the ground close 
to me when he had got beyond the range 
of pursuit. It was curious that we should 
meet there, he flying from a danger which 
I was about to face, and ready to encoun- 
ter that from which I had fled. I waited 
for a few minutes till he had recovered 
his breath, and then: “ What are you run- 
ning from?” I said; “is there any danger 
there?” The man looked up at me with 
the same continual question in his eyes 
— Who is this fool ? 

“Danger!” he said. “Are you so new 
here, or such a cursed idiot, as not to 
know the danger of the mines? You are 
going across yourself, I suppose, and then 
you'll see.” 





“ But tell me,” I said; “my experience 
may be of use to you afterwards, if you 
will tell me yours now.” 

“Of use!” he cried, staring; “who 
cares? Find out for yourself. If they 
get hold of you, you will'soon understand.” 

I no longer took this for rudeness, but 
answered in his own way, Cursing him too 
for a fool. “If I ask a warning I can 
give one; as for kindness,” I said, “I 
was not looking for that.” 

At this he laughed, indeed we laughed 
together — there seemed something ridic- 
ulous in the thought; and presently he 
told me, for the mere relief of talking, that 
round each of these pit-mouths there was 
a band to entrap every passer-by who 
allowed himself to be caught, and send 
him down below to work in the mine. 
“Once there, there is no telling when you 
may get free,” he said; “one time or 
other most people have a taste of it. You 
don’t know what hard labor is if you have 
never been there. I had a spell once. 
There is neither air nor light, your blood 
boils in your veins from the fervent heat, 
you are never allowed to rest. You are 
put in every kind of contortion to get at 
it, your limbs twisted, and your muscles 
strained.” 

“ For what?” I said. 

“For gold!” he cried with a flash in 
his eyes — “gold! there it is inexhausti- 
ble ; however hard you may work there is 
always more, and more!” 

“ And to whom does all that belong?” 
I said. 

“To whoever is strong enough to get 

hold and keep possession — sometimes 
one, sometimes another. The only thing 
you are sure of is that it will never be 
rou. 
; Why not I as well as another? was the 
thought that went through my mind, and 
my new companion spied it with a shriek 
of derision. 

“It is not for you nor your kind,” he 
cried. “How do you think you could 
force other people to serve you? Can 
you terrify them or hurt them, or give 
them anything? You have not learnt yet 
who are the masters here.” 

This troubled me, for it was true. “I 
had begun to think,” I said, “that there 
was no authority at all—for every man 
seems to do as he pleases; you ride over 
one, and knock another down; or you 
seize a living man and cut him to pieces ” 
— I shuddered as I thought of it — “and 
there is nobody to interfere.” 

“Who should interfere?” he said. 
“ Why shouldn’t every man amuse himself 
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as he can? But yet for all that we’ve got 
our masters,” he cried with a scowl, wav- 
ing his clenched fist in the direction of 
the mines; “you'll find it out when you 
get there.” 

It was a long time after this before I 
ventured to move — for here it seemed to 
me that for the moment I was safe — out- 
side the city, yet not within reach of the 
dangers of that intermediate space which 
grew clearer before me as my eyes be- 
came accustomed to the lurid, threatening 
afternoon light. One after another the 
fugitives came flying past me, — people 
who had escaped from the armed bands 
whom I could now see on the watch near 
the pit’s mouth. I could see, too, the 
tactics of these bands — how they retired, 
veiling the lights and the opening, when 
a greater number than usual of travellers 
appeared on the way, and then suddenly 
widening out, throwing out flanking lines, 
surrounded and drew in the unwary. I 
could even hear the cries with which their 
victims disappeared over the opening 
which seemed to go down into the bowels 
ofthe earth. By-and-by there came flying 
towards me a wretch more dreadful in 
aspect than any I had seen. His scanty 


clothes seemed singed and burnt into 
rags; his hair, which hung about his face 


unkempt and uncared for, had the same 
singed aspect; his skin was brown and 
baked. I got up as he approached, and 
caught him and threw him to the ground, 
without heeding his struggles to get on. 
“Don’t you see,” he cried with a gasp, 
“they may get me again.” He was one 
of those who had escaped out of the 
mines ; but what was it to me whether 
they caught him again or not? I wanted 
to know how he had been caught, and 
what he had been set to do, and how he 
had escaped. Why should I hesitate to 
use my superior strength when no one 
else did? I kept watch over him that he 
should not get away. 

“You have been in the mines?” I said. 

“Let me go!” he cried; “do you need 
to ask?” and he cursed me as he strug- 
gled, with the most terrible imprecations. 
“ They —_ get me yet. Let me go!” 

“ Not till you tell me,” I cried. “Tell 
me and I'll protect you. If they come 
near I'll let you go. ho are they, man? 
I must know.” 

He struggled up from the ground, clear- 
ing his hot eyes from the ashes that were 
in them, and putting aside his singed hair. 
He gave me a glance of hatred and impo- 
tent resistance (for I was stronger than 
he), and then cast a wild, terrified look 
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back. The skirmishers did not seem to 
remark that anybody had escaped, and he 
became quiets a little more composed. 
“Who are they!” he said hoarsely ; 
“they’re cursed wretches like you and 
me ; and there are as many bands of them 
as there are mines on the road ; and you’d 
better turn back and stay where you are. 
You are safe here.” 

“ ] will not turn back,” I said. 

“I know well enough; you can’t. 
You've got to go the round like.the rest,” 
he said, with a laugh which was like a 
sound uttered by a wild animal rather 
than a human voice. The man was in 
my power, and I struck him, miserable as 
he was. It seemed a relief thus to get 
rid of some of the fury in my mind. “It’s 
a lie,” I said; “I go because I please. 
Why shouldn’t I gather a band of my own 
if I please, and fight those brutes, not fly 
from them like you?” 

He chuckled and laughed below his 
breath, struggling and cursing and crying 
out, as I struck him again, “ You gather a 
band! What could you offer them ?— 
where would you findthem? Are you bet- 
ter than the rest of us? Are you not a 
man like the rest? Strike me you can, 
for I’m down. But make yourself a mas- 
ter and a chief — you!” 

“Why not 1?” I shouted again, wild 
with rage and the sense that I had no 
power over him, save to hurt him. That 
passion made my hands tremble; he 
slipped from me in a moment, bounded 
from the ground like a ball, and with a 
yell of derision escaped, and plunged into 
the streets and the clamor of the city from 
which I had just flown. I felt myself rage 
after him, shaking my fists with a con- 
sciousness of the ridiculous passion of im- 
potence that was in me, but no power of 
restraining it; and there was not one of 
the fugitives who passed, however desper- 
ate he might be, who did not make a 
mock at me as he darted by. The laugh- 
ing-stock of all those miserable objects, 
the sport of fate, afraid to go forward, un- 
able to go back, with a fire in my veins 
urging me on! But presently I grew a 
little calmer out of mere exhaustion, which 
was all the relief that was possible to me. 
And by-and: by, collecting all my faculties, 
and impelled by this impulse, which I 
seemed unable to resist, I got up and 
went cautiously on. 

Fear can act in two ways: it paralyzes 
and it renders cunning. At this moment 
I found it inspire me. I made my plans 
before I started, how to steal along under 
the cover of the blighted brushwood which 
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broke the line of the valley here and there. 
I set out only after long thought, seizing 
the moment when the vaguely perceived 
band was scouring in the other direction 
intercepting the travellers. Thus, with 
many pauses, I got near to the pit’s mouth 
in safety. But my curiosity was as great 
as, almost greater than, my terror. I had 
kept far from the road, dragging myself 
sometimes on hands and feet over broken 
ground, tearing my clothes and my flesh 
upon the thorns; and on that further side 
all seemed so silent and so dark in the 
shadow cast by some disused machinery, 
behind which the glare of the fire from 
below blazed upon the other side of the 
opening, that I could not crawl along in the 
darkness, and pass, which would have 
been the safe way ; but with a breathless 
hot desire to see and know, dragged my- 
self to the very edge to look down. 
Though I was in the shadow, my eyes 
were nearly put out by the glare on which 
I gazed. It was not fire; it was the lurid 
glow of the gold, glowing like flame, at 
which countless miners were working. 
They were all about like flies, some on 
their knees, some bent double as they 
stooped over their work, some lying 
cramped upon shelves and ledges. The 


sight was wonderful, and terrible beyond 


description. The workmen seemed to 
consume away with the heat and the glow, 
even in the few minutes I gazed. Their 
eyes shrank into their heads, their faces 
blackened. I could see some trying to 
secrete morsels of the glowing metal, 
which burned whatever it touched, and 
some who were being searched by the su- 
periors of the mines, and some who were 
punishing the offenders, fixing them up 
against the blazing wall of gold. The fear 
went out of my mind, so much absorbed 
was I in this sight. I gazed, seeing fur- 
ther and further every moment, into crev- 
ices and seams of the glowing metal, 
always with more and more slaves at work, 
and the entire pantomime of labor and 
theft, and search and punishment, going 
on and on — the baked faces dark against 
the golden glare, the hot eyes taking a 
yellow reflection, the monotonous clamor 
of pick and shovel, and cries and curses, 
and all the indistinguishable sound of a 
multitude of human creatures. And the 
floor below, and the low roof which over- 
hung whole myriads within a few inches 
of their faces, and the irregular walls all 
breached and shelved, were every one the 
same, a pandemonium of gold, — gold 
everywhere. I had-loved many foolish 
things in my life, but never this; which 
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was perhaps why I gazed and kept my 
sight, though there rose out of it a blast of 
heat which scorched the brain. 

While I stooped over, intent on the 
sight, some one who had come up by my 
side to gaze too was caught by the fumes 
(as I suppose); for suddenly I was aware 
of a dark object falling prone into the 
glowing interior with a cry and crash 
which brought back my first wild panic. 
He fell in a heap, from which his arms 
shot forth wildly as he reached the bot- 
tom, and his cry was half anguish yet half 
desire. I saw him seized by half-a-dozen 
eager watchers, and pitched upon a ledge 
just under the roof, and tools thrust into 
his hands. I held on by an old shaft, 
trembling, unable to move. Perhaps I 
cried too in my horror —for one of the 
overseers who stood in the centre of the 
glare looked up. He had the air of order- 
ing all that was going on, and stood un- 
affected by the blaze, commanding the 
other wretched officials, who obeyed him 
like dogs. He seemed to me, in my ter- 
ror, like a figure of gold, the image, per- 
haps, of wealth or Pluto, or I know not 
what; for I suppose ~~ brain began to 
grow confused, and my hold on the shaft 
to relax. I had strength enough, how- 
ever, for I cared not for the gold, to fling 
myself back the other way upon the 
ground, where I rolled backward, down- 
ward, I knew not how, turning over and 
over, upon sharp ashes and metallic edges, 
which tore my hair and beard, —and for 
a moment I knew no more. 

This fall saved me. I came to myself 
after a time, and heard the pressgang 
searching about. I had sense to lie still 
among the ashes thrown up out of the pit, 
while I heard their voices. Once I gave 
myself up for lost. The glitter of a lan- 
tern flashed in my eyes, a foot passed, 
crashing among the ashes so close to my 
cheek that the shoe grazed it. I found the 
mark after, burned upon my flesh; but I 
escaped notice by a miracle. And pres- 
ently I was able to drag myself up and 
crawl away. But how I reached the end 
of the volley I cannot tell. I pushed my 
way along mechanically on the dark side. 
I had no further desire to see what was 
going on in the openings of the mines. I 
went on, stumbling and stupid, scarcely 
capable even of fear, conscious only of 
wretchedness and weariness, till at last I 
felt myself drop across the road within the 
gateway of the other town — and lay there, 
with no thought of anything but the relief 
of being at rest. 

When I came to myself, it seemed to 
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me that there was a change in the atmo- 
sphere and the light. ‘It was less lurid, 
paler, gray, more like twilight than the 
stormy afternoon of the other city. A 
certain dead serenity was in the sky —a 
black paleness, whiteness, everything faint 
init. This town was walled, but the gates 
stood open, and I saw no defences of 
troops or other guardians. I found my- 
self lying across the threshold, but pushed 
to one side, so that the carriages which 
went and came should not be stopped or 
I injured by their passage. It seemed to 
me that there was some thoughtfulness 
and kindness in this action, and my heart 
sprang up in areaction of hope. I looked 
back as if upon a nightmare on the dread- 
ful city which I had left, on its tumults 
and noise, the wild racket of the streets, 
the wounded wretches who sought refuge 
in the corners, the strife and misery that 
were abroad, and, climax of all, the horri- 
ble entertainment which had been going 
on in the square, the unhappy being 
strapped upon the table. How, I said to 
myself, could such things be? Was ita 
dream? was it a nightmare? was it some- 
thing presented to me in a vision—a 
strong delusion to make me think that the 
old fables which had been told concerning 
the end of mortal life were true? When I 
looked back it appeared like an allegory, 
so that I might have seen it ina dream; 
and still more like an allegory were the 
gold mines in the valley, and the myriads 
who labored there. Was it all true? or 
only a reflection from the old life, min- 
gling with the strange novelties which 
would most likely elude understanding, on 
the entrance into this new? I sat within 
the shelter of the gateway, on my awaken- 
ing, and thought over all this. My heart 
was quite calm —almost, in the revulsion 
from the terrors I had been through, 
happy. I persuaded myself that I was 
but now beginning ; that there had been 
no reality in these latter experiences, only 
a curious succession of nightmares, suc 

as might so well be supposed to follow a 
wonderful transformation like that which 
must take place between our mortal life 
and—the world to come. The world to 
come! I paused and thought of it all, 
until the heart began to beat loud in my 
breast. What was this, where I lay? 
Another world; a world which was not 
happiness, not bliss? Oh no— perhaps 
there was no world of bliss save in dreams. 
This, on the other hand, I said to myself, 
was not misery; for was not I seated 
here, with a certain tremulousness about 





which, supposing them even to have been 
but dreams, I had come through, —a trem- 
ulousness very comprehensible, and not at 
all without hope ? 

I will not say that I believed even what 
I tried tothink. Something in me lay like 
a dark shadow in the midst of all my the- 
ories; but yet I succeeded to a great 
degree in convincing myself that the hope 
in me was real, and that I was. but now 
beginning — beginning with at least a pos- 
sibility that all might be well, In this 
half conviction, and after all the troubles 
that were over (even though they might 
only have been imaginary troubles), I felt 
a certain sweetness in resting there, within 
the gateway, with my back against it. I 
was unwilling to get up again, and bring 
myself in contact with reality. I felt that 
there was pleasure in being left alone. 
Carriages rolled past me occasionally, and 
now and then some people on foot; but 
they did not kick me out of the way or 
interfere with my repose. 

Presently as I sat trying to persuade 
myself to rise and pursue my way, two 
men came up to me ina sort of uniform, 
I recognized with another distinct sensa- 
tion of pleasure that heré were people 
who had authority, representatives of some 
kind of government. They came up to me 
and bade me come with them in tones 
which were peremptory enough ; but what 
of that ?— better the most peremptory su- 
pervision than the lawlessness from which 
I had come. They raised me from the 
ground with a touch, for I could not resist 
them, and led me quickly along the street, 
into which that gateway gave access, which 
was a handsome street with tall houses on 
either side. Groups of people were mov- 
ing about along the pavement, talking now 
and then with considerable animation ; but 
when my companions were seen there was 
an immediate moderation of tone, a sort 
of respect which looked like fear. There 
was no brawling nor tumult of any kind in 
the street. The only incident that oc- 
curred was this: when we had gone some 
way, I saw a lame man dragging himself 
along with difficulty on the other side of 
the street. My conductors had no sooner 
perceived him than they gave each other 
a look and darted across, conveying me 
with them, by a sweep of magnetic influ- 
ence, I thought, that prevented me from 
staying behind. He made an attempt with 
his crutches to get out of the way, hurry- 
ing on —and I will allow that this attempt 
of his seemed to me very grotesque, so 
that I could scarcely help laughing; the 


me, it was true, after all the experiences | other lookers-on in the street laughed too, 
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though some put on an aspect of disgust. 
“Look, the tortoise!’ some one said; 
“does he think he can go quicker than 
the orderlies?” My companions came up 
to the man while this commentary was 
going on, and seized him by each arm. 
“ Where were you going? Where have 
you come from? How dare you make an 
exhibition of yourself?” they cried. They 
took the crutches from him as they spoke 
and threw them away, and dragged him 
on until we reached a great grated door, 
which one of them opened with a key, 
while the other held the offender, for he 
seemed an offender, roughly up by one 
shoulder, causing him great pain. When 
the door was opened, I saw a number of 
people within, who seemed to crowd to the 
door as if seeking to getout. But this was 
not at all what was intended. My second 
companion dragged the lame man forward, 
and pushed him in with so much violence 
that I could see him fall forward on his 
face on the floor. Then the other locked 
the door, and we proceeded on our way. 
It was not till some time later that I un- 
derstood why. 

In the mean time I was hurried on, 
meeting a great many people who took no 
notice of me, toa central building in the 
middle of the town, where I was brought 
before an official attended by clerks, with 
great books spread out before him. Here 
I was questioned as to my name and my 
antecedents, and the time of my arrival, 
then dismissed with a nod to one of my 
conductors. He led me back again down 
the street, took me into one of the tall, 
great houses, opened the door of a room 
which was numbered, and left me there 
without a word. I cannot convey to any 
one the bewildered consternation with 
which I felt myself deposited here ; and 
as the steps of my conductor died away 
in the long corridor, I sat down, and look- 
ing myself in the face as it were, tried to 
make out what it was that had happened 
tome. The room was small and bare. 
There was but one thing hung upon the 
undecorated walls, and that was a long 
list of printed regulations which I had not 
the courage Aor the moment to look at. 
The light was indifferent, though the room 
was high up, and the street from the win- 
dow looked far away below. I cannot tell 
how long I sat there thinking, and yet it 
could scarcely be called thought. I asked 
myself over and over again, Where am I ? 
is ita prison? am I shut in, to leave this 
enclosure no more? what am I to do? 
how is the time to pass? I shut my eyes 
for a moment and tried to realize all that 





had happened to me; but nothing save a 
whirl through my head of disconnected 
thoughts seemed possible, and some force 
was upon me to open my eyes again, to 
see the blank room, the dull light, the 
vacancy round me in which there was 
nothing to interest the mind, nothing to 
please the eye, a blank wherever I turned. 
Presently there came upon me a burning 
regret for everything I had left, for the 
noisy town with all its tumults and cruel- 
ties, for the dark valley with all its dan- 
gers. Everything seemed bearable, al- 
most agreeable, in comparison with this. 
I seemed to have been brought here to 
make acquaintance once more with myself, 
to learn over again what manner of man I 
was. Needless knowledge, acquaintance 
unnecessary, unhappy ! for what was there 
in me to make me to myself a good com- 
panion? Never, I knew, could I separate 
myself from that eternal consciousness ; 
but it was cruelty to force the contempla- 
tion upon me. All blank, blank, around 
me, a prison! And was this to last for- 
ever? 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
BENVENUTO CELLINI’S CHARACTER. 


BY J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


THE translator of an autobiography, 
especially if it be a long one like Cellini’s, 
or like Rousseau’s “ Confessions,” enjoys 
very special opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with the mind and temper of 
its writer. No other method of study, 
however conscientious, can be compared 
in this particular respect with the method 
of translation; in no other way is it pos- 
sible to get such knowledge of a man’s 
mental and emotional habits, to judge the 
value of his accent and intonation so ac- 
curately, or to form by gradual and subtle 
processes so sympathetic a conception of 
his nature. The translator is obliged to 
live for weeks and months in close com- 
panionship with his author. He must 
bend his own individuality to the task of 
expressing what is characteristic in that 
of another. He tastes and analyzes every 
turn of phrase in order to discover its 
exact significance. He taxes the resources 
of his own language, so far as these may 
be at his command, to reproduce the most 
evasive no less than the most salient ex- 
pressions of the text before him. In the 
case even of a poem or a dissertation he 
ought, upon this method, to arrive at more 
precise conclusions than the student who 
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has only been a reader. But when the 
text is a self-revelation, when it is a mi- 
nute and voluminous autobiography, he 
will have done little short of a him- 
self for a while into the personality of 
another. Supposing him at the same time 
to be possessed of any discernment, he 
will be able afterwards to speak of the 
man whose spirit he has attempted to 
convey, with the authority of one who has 
learned to know him iatus et in cute— 
bones, marrow, flesh, and _ superficies. 
Nor is the translator exposed to the biog- 
rapher’s weakness for over-valuing his 
subject. He pretends to no discoveries, 
has taken no brief for or against the char- 
acter it is his duty to reproduce, has set 
up no full-length portrait on the literary 
easel, to be painted by the aid of docu- 
ments, and with a certain preconceived 
conception of pictorial harmony. In so 
far as it is possible to enter into personal 
intercourse with any one whose voice we 
have not heard, whose physical influences 
we have not been affected by, in whose 
living presence we have not thought and 
felt and acted, in so far the translator of a 
book like Cellini’s * Memoirs” or Rous- 
seau’s “ Confessions” can claim to be fa- 
miliar and intimate with its author. 

Now I have recently put myself into 
these very confidential relations with Cel- 
lini, having made a completely new En- 
glish version of his incomparably vivid 
autobiography; and I think that I am 
therefore justified in once more handling 
a somewhat hackneyed subject, and in 
rectifying what I have previously pub- 
lished concerning it.* A book which the 
great Goethe thought worthy of translat- 
ing into German with the pen of “ Faust ” 
and “Wilhelm Meister,” a book which 
Auguste Comte placed upon his very lim- 
ited list for the perusal of reformed hu- 
manity, is one with which we have the 
right to be occupied not once or twice, 
but over and over again. It cannot lose 
its freshuess. What attracted the ency- 
clopedic minds of men so different as 
Comte and Goethe to its pages, still re- 
mains there. This attractive or compul- 
sive quality, to put the matter briefly, is 
the flesh and blood reality of Cellini’s 
self-delineation. A man stands before us 
in his “ Memoirs ” unsophisticated, unem- 
bellished, with all his native faults upon 
him, and with all his potent energies, por- 
trayed in the veracious manner of Velas- 
quez, with bold strokes and animated play 
of light and color. No one was less intro- 


* Renaissance i) Italy, vol. iii., ch. viii. 
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spective than this child of the Italian 
Renaissance. No one was less occupied 
with thoughts about thinking or with the 
presentation of psychological experience. 
Vain, ostentatious, self-laudatory, and self- 
engrossed as Cellini was, he never stopped 
to analyze himself. He attempted no 
artistic blending of Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit; the word “confessions ” could not 
have escaped his lips; a Fournal [ntime 
would have been incomprehensible to his 
fierce, virile spirit. His autobiography is 
the record of action and passion. Suffer- 
ing, enjoying, enduring, working with rest- 
less activity ; hating, loving, hovering from 
place to place as impulse moves him, — the 
man presents himself dramatically by his 
deeds and spoken words, never by his 
ponderings or meditative broodings. It 
is this healthy externality which gives its 
great charm to Cellini’s self-portrayal and 
renders it an imperishable document for 
the student of human nature. In addition 
to these solid merits, his life, as Horace 
Walpole put it, is “more amusing than 
any novel.” We have a real man to deal 
with -—a man so realistically brought be- 
fore us that we seem to hear him speak 
and see him move; a man, moreover, 
whose eminently characteristic works of 
art in a great measure still survive among 
us.+ Yet the adventures of this potent 
human actuality will bear comparison with 
those of Gil Blas or the Comte de Monte 
Cristo or Quentin Durward or Les Trois 
Mousquetaires, for their variety and ever- 
pungent interest. ‘In point of language, 
again, Cellini possesses an advantage 
which places him at least upon the level 
of the most adroit romance-writer. Un- 
spoiled by literary training, he wrote pre- 
cisely as he talked, with all the sharp wit 
of a born Florentine, heedless of gram- 
matical construction, indifferent to rhetor- 
ical effects, attaining unsurpassable vivid- 
ness of narration by pure simplicity. He 
was greatly helped in gaining the peculiar 
success he has achieved, by two circum- 
stances: first, that he dictated nearly the 
whole of his memoirs to a young aman- 
uensis ; secondly, that the distinguished 
academical writer to whose correction he 
submitted them refused to spoil their in- 
genuous grace by alterations or stylistic 
improvements. While reading his work, 
therefore, we enjoy something of that 
pleasure which draws the folk of Eastern 
lands to listen to the recitation of Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. - 





But what was the man himself? It is 
| just this question which I have half prom- 
| ised to answer, implying that, as a trans- 
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lator, I have some special rights to speak 
upon the topic. 

Well, then ?I seem to know Cellini first 
of all as a man possessed by intense, ab- 
sorbing egotism; violent, arrogant, self- 
assertive, passionate; conscious of great 
gifts for art, physical courage, and per- 
sonal address. Without having read a 
line of Machiavelli, he had formed the 
same ideal of virt2, or manly force of 
character, as the author of “ The Prince.” 
‘To be self-reliant in all circumstances ; to 
scheme and strike, if need be, in support 
of his opinion or his right; to take the 
law into his own hands for the redress of 
injury or insult: this appeared to him the 
simple duty of an honorable man. But he 
had nothing of the philosopher’s calm, the 
diplomatist’s prudence, the general’s strat- 
egy, or the courtier’s self-restraint./ On 
the contrary, he possessed the tempera- 
ment of a born artist, blent in almost 
equal proportions with that of a born 
bravo. Throughout the whole of his tu- 
multuous career these two strains con- 
tended in his nature for mastery. Upon 
the verge of fifty-six, when a man’s blood 
has generally cooled, we find that he was 
released from prison on bail, and bound 
over to keep the peace for a year with 
in 


some enemy whose life was probabl 
danger; and when I come to speak about 
his homicides, it will be obvious that he 
enjoyed killing live men quite as much as 
casting bronze statues. / 


Both the artist and the bravo were 
characteristic and typical products of the 
Italian Renaissance. The genius of the 
race expressed itself at that epoch even 
more saliently in the fine arts than in 
scholarship or literature. At the same 
time the conditions of society during 
what I have elsewhere called “the Age 
of the Despots” favored the growth of 
lawless adventurers, who made a practice 
of violence and lived by murder. Now 
these two prominent types of the nation 
and the period were never more singu- 
larly combined than in Cellini. He might 
stand as a full-blown specimen of either. 
Sensitive, impulsive, rash of speech, hasty 
in action, with the artist’s susceptibility 
and the bravo’s heat of blood, he injured 
no one more than himself by his eccen- 
tricities of temper. Over and over again 
did he ruin excellent prospects by some 
piece of madcap folly. Yet there is no 
trace in any of his writings that he ever 
laid his misadventures to the proper 
cause. He consistently poses as an in- 
jured man, whom malevolent scoundrels 
and malignant stars conspired to perse- 
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cute. Nor does he do this with any bad 
faith. His belief in himself remained as 
firm as adamant, and he candidly con- 
ceived that he was under the special prov- 
idence of a merciful and loving God, who 
appreciated his high and virtuous quali- 
ties. 

On one occasion, after more than a cus- 
tomary outbreak of violent speech, the 
Lucchese ambassador remarked to his 
patron, Cosimo de’ Medici, “ That Benve- 
nuto of yours is a terrible man!” “ Yes,” 
answered the duke, “he is far more terri- 
ble than you imagine; well were it for 
him if he were a little less so, for then he 
would have possessed much which he 
now lacks.” * Cellini reports this speech 
with satisfaction ; he is proud to be called 
terrible —a word which then denoted for- 
midable vehemence. On another occasion 
he tells us how Pope Paul III. was will- 
ing to pardon him for an outrageous mur- 
der committed in the streets of Rome. 
One of the pope’s gentlemen submitted 
that this was showing unseasonable clem- 
ency. “ You do not understand the matter 
as well as I do,” replied his Holiness, “ I 
must inform you that men like Benvenuto, 
unique in their profession, are not bound 
by the laws.” | That sentence precisely 
paints Cellini’s own conception of him- 
self ; and I believe that it may really have 
been spoken by Pope Paul. Certainly, 
our artist’s frequent homicides and acts 
of violence were condoned by great 
princes, who wished to avail themselves of 
his exceptional ability.¥ Italian society 
admired the bravo almost as much as im- 
perial Rome admired the gladiator ; it also 
assumed that genius combined with force 
of character released men from the 
shackles of ordinary morality. These 
points are so clear to any student of the 
sixteenth century that I need not here en- 
large upon them. It is only necessary to 
keep them steadily in mind while forming 
an estimate of Cellini’s temperament and 
conduct; at the same time we must not 
run to the conclusion that people of his 
stamp were common, even at that time, in 
Italy. ‘We perceive plainly from his self- 
complacent admissions that the peculiar 
hybrid between the gifted artist and the 
man of blood which he exhibited was re- 
garded as something not quite normal, 

‘Such being the groundwork of Celli- 
ni’s nature, it follows as a necessary con- 
sequence that his self-conceit was pro- 
digious. Each circumstance of his life 


* Vita de Benvenuto Cellini, lib. ii., ch. c. 
t Ibid., lib. i., ch. Ixxiv. 
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appeared tohima miracle. Great though 
his talents were, he vastly overrated them, 
and set a monstrously exaggerated value 
on his works of art. The same qualities 
made him a fierce and bitter rival; he 
could not believe that any one with whom 
he came into collision had the right to 
stand beside him. This did not prevent 
him from being a clear-sighted and impar- 
tial critic. His admiration for Michel- 
angelo Buonarotti amounted to fanaticism. 
He properly appreciated Raphael, and 
gave the just amount of praise to Sanso- 
vino, Primaticcio, and Rosso —three art- 
ists with whom he was not on the best of 
terms. Nor will any one deny that his 
unfavorable estimates of Bandinelli and 
Ammanati were justified. Indeed, con- 
temporaries acknowledge the wholesome- 
ness of his sound, outspoken criticismd 
When Vasari’s abominable frescoes on 
the cupola of the Florentine cathedral 
were exposed to view, the witty Lasca 
wrote as follows :— 


Pur fra color, che son di vita privi, 
Vivo vorrei Benvenuto Cellini, 

Che senza alcun ritegno o barbezzale 
Delle cose malfatte dicea male, 

E la cupola al mondo singolare 

Non si potea di lodar mai saziare ; 

E la solea chiamare, 

Alzandola alle stelle, 

La maraviglia delle cose belle: 
Certo non capirebbe or nella pelle, 
In tal giusa dipintala veggendo; 

E saltando e correndo e fulminando, 
S’ andrebbe querelando, 

E per tutto gridando ad alta voce, 
Giorgin d’Arezzo metterebbe in croce.* 


In spite of his vehemence and passion, 
Cellini had not depth or tenacity of feel- 
ing. His amours were numerous, but vol- 
atile and indiscriminate. As a friend he 
showed himself uncertain; not’ treach- 
erous, indeed, but wayward. If anything, 
either in love or comradeship, crossed his 
humor, he sacrificed emotion to vanity. 
Like many egotistical people, he extended 
the affection he felt for himself to the 
members of his immediate family.) On 
the whole, he was a good and dutiful son, 
although he caused his poor old father 
great uneasiness by running away from 
home because one of his sisters had given 


* Fain would I recall to life Benvenuto Cellini, who 
without reserve or restraint spoke evil of things ill 
done ; he used to exalt our cupola with indefatigable 
praise as something unique in the world; he called it 
the miracle of beauteous masterpieces. Assuredly that 
man would jump out of his skin with rage to see it thus 
bedaubed ; leaping and running and fulminating, he 
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his new suit of clothes to his only brother, 
For this brother, a brave soldier of the 
same stormy sort as Benvenuto, he enter- 
tained a really passionate love. The 
young man, named Cecchino, assassinated 
a constable in the streets of Rome, and 
was wounded in the squabble which en- 
sued. He died of the wound ; but though 
the officer who fired his arquebuse had 
done this only in self-defence, Benvenuto 
tracked him down one night and murdered 
him. Not a syllable of remorse escapes 
his lips. Men like himself and Cecchino 
had the right to slay; and if their oppo- 
nents managed to checkmate such vir- 
tuous fellows, they must be punished. 
The best recorded actions of Cellini con- 
cern his conduct toward a sister and six 
daughters, for whose sake he quitted a 
splendid situation in France, and whom 
he supported by his industry at Florence ; 


| yet he does not boast about this sustained 


and unselfish exercise of domestic piety. 
‘He was, finally, much attached to his 
legitimate children, though almost bru- 
tally indifferent about a natural daughter 
whom he left behind in Paris. ~ 

The religious feelings of this singular 
personage deserve to be considered. They 
were indisputably sincere, and I have no 
doubt that Cellini turned, as he asserts, 
in all his difficulties with hearty faith to 
God. But, like the majority of Italians 
in his age, he kept religion as far apart 
from morality as can be. His God was 
not the God of holiness, chastity, and 
mercy, but the fetish who protected him 
and understood him better than ungrateful 
men. He was emphatically, moreover, 
the God who “aids such folk as aid them- 
selves” —a phrase frequently used in 
these memoirs. The long and painful im- 
prisonment which Cellini endured without 
just cause in the Castle of St. Angelo made 
a deep and, to some extent, a permanent 
impression on his mind. He read the 
Bible and composed psalms, was visited 
by angels and blessed with consolatory 
visions. About the truth of these expe- 
riences there is no doubt. The man’s im- 
pressible, imaginative nature lent itself to 
mysticism and spiritual exaltation no less 
readily than to the delirium of homicidal 
excitement. He was just as inclined to 
see heaven opened when dying of misery 
in a dungeon as to “see red,” if 1 may use 
that French term, when he met an enemy 
upon the burning squares of Rome in 
summer. The only difference was, that 
in the former case he posed before him- 





would go about the city uttering his indignation at the 
top of his voice, and would crucify this little George of 
Arezzo. 


self as a martyr gifted with God’s special 
|favor, in the latter as a righteous and 
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wronged hero, whose hand and dagger God 
would guide. There was nothing strange 
in this mixture of piety and murder. The 
assassin of Lorenzino de’ Medici — whose 
short narrative, by the way, reads like a 
chapter of Cellini’s memoirs — relates 
how, while he was running drenched with 
blood through Venice after the event, he 
took refuge in a crowded church, and ter- 
vently commended himself to the divine 
protection. Homicide, indeed, was then 
considered a venial error, and several inci- 
dents might be cited from this autobiog- 
raphy proving that men devoted to the 
religious life screened murderers red- 
handed after the commission of what we 
should regard not merely as criminal, but 
also as dastardly deeds of violence. 

- Ameng Cellini’s faults I do not reckon 
either baseness or lying. He was not a 
rogue, and he meant to be veracious. 
This contradicts the commonplace and 
superficial view of his character so flatly 
that I must support my opinion at some 
length. Of course, I shall not deny that 
a fellow endowed with such overweening 
self-conceit, when he comes to write about 
himself, will set down much which cannot 
be taken entirely on trust. His personal 
annals will never rank as historical mate- 
rial with the Venetian Despatches, how- 
ever invaluable the student of manners 
may find them. Men of his stamp are 
certain to exaggerate their own merits, 
and to pass lightly over things not favor- 
able to the ideal they present. But this 
is very different from lying ; and of calcu- 
lated mendacity Cellini stands almost uni- 
versally accused. I believe that view to 
be mistaken. 

* So far as I have learned to know him, 
so far as I have caught his accent and the 
intonation of his utterance, I hold him for 
amost veracious man. His veracity was 
not of the sort which is at present current. 
It had no hypocrisy or simulation in it, 
but a large dose of vain-glory with respect 
to his achievements, and a trifle of sup- 
pression. with respect to matters which he 
thought unworthy of his fame. Other- 
wise, he is quite transparent after his own 
fashion ; the fashion, that is to say, of the 
sixteenth century, when swaggering and 
lawlessness were in vogue, which must be 
distinguished from the fashion of the nine- 
teenth century, when modesty and order 
are respectable.° 

What I have called the accent and the 

intonation of Cellini strike genuinely upon 
my ear in the opening sentences of a letter 
to Benedetto Varchi. It should be pre- 
mised that this distinguished historian, 
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poet, and critic was an intimate friend-of 
the great artist, who sent him his auto- 
biography in MS. toread. “It gives me 
pleasure to hear from your worship,” 
writes Cellini, “that you like the simple 
narrative of my life in its present rude 
condition better than if it were filed and 
retouched by the hand of others, in which 
case the exact accuracy with which I have 
set all things down might not be so appar- 
ent as itis. In truth I have been careful 
torelate nothing whereof I had a doubtful 
memory, and have confined —— to the 
strictest truth, omitting numbers of ex- 
traordinary incidents out of which another 
writer would have made great capital.” 
In a second letter to Varchi he describes 
himself as “ bad at dictating, and worse at 
composing.” He clearly thought that his 
imperfect grammar and plebeian style 
were more than compensated by the sin- 
cerity and veracity of his narration. 

His own attitude with regard to truth 
can well be studied in the somewhat comic 
episode of the Duchess of Tuscany’s 
pearls.* She was anxious to coax her 
husband into buying some pearls for her, 
and entreated Cellini to tell a fib or two in 
their favor for her sake. “ Now,” says 
Cellini, “I have always been the devoted 
friend of truth and the enemy of lies; yet 
I undertook the office, much against my 
will, for fear of losing the good graces of 
so great a princess.” Accordingly, he 
went with “those confounded pearls ” to 
the duke, and having once begun to lie, 
exaggerated his falsehoods so clumsily 
that he raised suspicion. The duke at 
last begged him, as he was an honest man, 
to say what he really thought. This ap- 
peal upset him: sf blushed up to the 
eyes, which filled with tears ;” and on the 
instant he made a clean breast of the 
whole matter, losing thereby the favor of 
the duchess, who had been shown in an 
unpleasing light to her lord and master. 
The minute account he has left of all his 
negotiations for the payment of the Per- 
seus prove in like manner that the one 
thing Cellini could not do was to gain his 
ends by artifice and underhand transac- 
tions. Onthe contrary, he blurted out the 
bitter truth, as he conceived it, in hot 
blood, and clamored with egregious pre- 
sumption for what his vanity demanded. 
Not lying, not artfulness, but arrogance 
and overweening self-importance, are the 
vices of his character. 

His portrait is drawn in this light by 
contemporaries. Vasari describes him as 


* Vita di Benvenuto Cellini, lib. ii., ch. lxxxiii. 
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“in all his doings of high spirit, proud, | with people whom he disliked. This does 


lively, very quick to act, and formidably 
vehement; a person who knew only too 
well how to speak his mind to princes.” 
Bembo, Caro, Martelli, Varchi, speak of 
him always in terms which would be quite 
inapplicable to a rogue oraliar. During 
his imprisonment in St. Angelo, Annibale 
Caro, who had known him well for several 
years, wrote thus to his friend Luca Mar- 
tini: “I have still some hope for Benve- 
nuto, unless his own temper should do 
him mischief, for that is certainly extrava- 
gant. Since he was in prison, he has 
never been able to refrain from saying 
things in his odd way which, in my opin- 
ion, makes the prince (Pier Luigi Farnese) 
uneasy as to what he may do or utter in 
the future. These follies, far more than 
any crime he has committed in the past, 
now compromise his safety.” That pas- 
sage strongly corroborates the view I have 
presented of Cellini’s character. I might 
quote another letter written by Niccolo 
Martelli to Benvenuto in France. It be- 
gins by paying a tribute to his “distin- 
guished talents and gracious nature,” say- 
ing that any favors he may receive at the 
French court will not be equal to his 
merits, “both as a rare goldsmith and 
admirable draughtsinan, and also as a man 
of liberal and open conversation with his 
fellows, free-handed not only to artists and 
friends, but also to all who seck him out; 
esteeming mighty cardinals no more than 
noble spirits in a humble station, which 
is really worthy of a nature so generous as 
yours.” These phrases might pass for 
merely complimentary, did they not so 
exactly confirm Cellini’s own narrative. 
They give us good reason to believe that 
what he spoke about himself was the 
truth. 

In the next place I will adduce the 
opinions of two Italian critics who have 
been occupied with Cellini’s autobiog- 
raphy. Antonio Cocchi, its first editor 
(Naples, 1730), says in his preface: “I 
will not conceal my belief that there are 
some things scattered through his narra- 
tive in blame of contemporaries to which 
we ought to lend a somewhat doubting 
ear. It is not that the author was not an 
impassioned friend of truth; but he may 
have accepted vague reports or yielded to 
conjectures.” This admission is too cau- 
tious. It is certain that Cellini wrote his 
memoirs in no critical spirit; and what 
Cocchi calls “his habit of excessive frank- 
ness, his harsh manners, readiness to take 
affront, and implacable hatreds,” exposed 
him to great unfairness when dealing 





not, however, imply of necessity that he 
fabricated falsehoods against the folk he 
could not tolerate. Truth is even a more 
trenchant weapon than mendacity in most 
cases. When Aretino, that unscrupulous 
gladiator of the pen, was asked how men 
might best speak evil of their neighbors, 
he replied: “ By telling the truth, by tell- 
ing the truth.” And Cellini understood 
with keen sagacity this force of plain, un- 
varnished statement. I take it that the 
most disagreeable things he said of Paul 
I11., of Luigi Pulci, and of Giorgio Vasari, 
were crude verities. The manners of the 
period and his method of narration justify 
this conclusion. 

Taking a wider sweep and survey of 
this subject, Baretti sums up the impres- 
sion left upon his; mind by Cellini’s self- 
portraiture thus: He has painted him- 
self as brave as a French grenadier, as 
vindictive as a viper, superstitious to 
the last degree, full of eccentricity and 
caprice; a pleasant companion among 
friends, but not susceptible of affectionate 
attachments; rather loose in sexual rela- 
tions, a bit of atraitor without being aware 
of it; slightly tainted with spite and envy, 
a braggart and vain without suspecting 
himself to be such ; a madcap who firmly 
believed he was wise, circumspect, and 
prudent. Fully persuaded that he was a 
hero, he dashed this picture of himself 
upon the canvas without a thought of 
composition or reflection, just as his fiery 
and rapid fancy prompted. We derive 
from it something of the same pleasure 
which we feel in contemplating a terrible 
wild beast which cannot get near enough 
to hurt us.”’4 

After these general considerations upon 
the limits within which Cellini’s veracity 
may be trusted, I pass to some particulars 
that have been always challenged in his 
statements. Upon the very first pages of 
the book we are met with an astounding 
legend relating to the foundation and the 
name of Florence. Having shown famil- 
iarity with previous speculations on the 
subject, he rejects all other hypotheses in 
favor of a pure myth, by which the origin 
of the city is referred to an imaginary an- 
cestor of his own, Fiorino da Cellino, a 
captain in the army of Julius Cesar. It 
is needless to say that there is no ground 
whatever for the legend; and we can 
hardly believe that Cellini thought it 
would impose on any one’s credulity. 
That it flattered his own vanity is certain; 
and I suspect from his way:of introducing 
it that the story formed part of some 
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domestic gossip regarding his ancestry 
which he had heard in boyhood. Many 
of the so-called Norman pedigrees of our 
aristocracy used to begin with fables 
hardly less ridiculous. To call this one 
of Cellini’s lies would be as absurd as to 
deny that it confirms our belief in his 
childish self-conceit and uncritical habit 
of mind. 

A more important piece of boasting is 
usually cast in his teeth. He tells us Sone 
he went, upon the 6th of May, 1527, to the 
ramparts of Rome, at the moment when 
the assault of the Imperial troops was 
being hotly pressed, and how he slew a 
captain with a well-directed musket-shot. 
This captain, as he afterwards learned, 
was the Constable of Bourbon. Now 
there is nothing to prove whether he did 
or did not shoot the constable. He only 
mentions the fact himself on hearsay, and 
when he enumerated his past services be- 
fore the judges who sent him to prison in 
1538 he did not mention this feat.* That 
he wounded the Prince of Orange by the 
discharge of a culverin from the Castle of 
St. Angelo has never been disputed. In- 
deed, it is quite certain that he performed 
more than yeoman’s duty as a gunner all 
through the period of the sack of Rome. 
In consequence of his excellent soldier- 
ship, Orazio Baglioni offered him the 
captaincy of a band in the army he was 
collecting for the defence of Florence. 
Now Bourbon had been shot dead in the 
assault of Rome upon that foggy morning, 
and Cellini had certainly discharged his 
arquebuse from the ramparts. Always 
posing as a hero in his own eyes, he was 
gratified to obtain some color for the sup- 
position that one of his unerring balls had 
done the deed. If it were possible to put 
his thoughts about this event into a syl- 
logism, it would run as follows: “ Some- 
body shot Bourbon; I shot somebody; 
being what 1 am, I am inclined to think 
the somebody I shot was Bourbon.” 

Many of the odd things related by Cel- 
lini can be classified as things which really 
took place, like the accident of the scor- 
pion and the tremendous hail-storm he en- 
countered in the neighborhood of Lyons ; 
others may be referred to common super- 
stition. I will choose the instance of the 
salamander, which has often been brought 
up against him. Here he only informs us 
that his father gave him a good box on 
the ears, in order that he might not forget 
the occasion when he saw something in a 
wood fire which his father took for a sala- 


* Ibid., lib. i., ch. ciii. 





mander. Not a few of the most striking 
of his presumed lies turn out, upon in- 
spection, like those of Herodotus, to be 
simply the best evidence of his veracity. 
That is to say, when we examine them we 
find that he has been recording actual 
phenomena with more than usual powers 
of observation, but without the power of 
scientifically accounting for them. Being 
vividly conscious of the fact as he ob- 
served it, and at the same time subject 
to a wrong method of interpretation, he 
unconsciously proved his veracity by ac- 
curately describing what he saw, and then 
referring it to such causes as were current 
at his epoch. I will select two examples 
bearing on this point; both shall be re- 
corded inhis own words. The first relates 
to a portent in the heavens, which he re- 
garded as a sign sent for some fateful 
warning. After relating how he and his 
friend Felice had been shooting all day 
on the Roman Campagna, he proceeds as 
follows :* “We mounted and rode rap- 
idly towards Rome; and when we reached 
a certain gently rising ground — night 
then had fallen — looking in the direction 
of Florence, both with one breath ex- 
claimed in the utmost astonishment: ‘ Oh, 
God of heaven! what is that great thing 
one sees there over Florence?’ It re- 
sembled a huge beam of fire, which spar- 
kled and gave out extraordinary lustre. 
I said to Felice: ‘Assuredly we shall 
hear to-morrow that something of vast 
importance has happened in Florence.’” 
In effect they did hear that Alessandro 
de’ Medici had been murdered by his 
cousin Lorenzino. Yet, meanwhile, Cel- 
lini has left a striking, though brief, pic- 
ture of the aurora borealis which he hap- 
pened to have noticed. The second of 
these examples is more curious and far 
more confirmatory of his truth. After 
those half-delirious experiences in the 
dungeon of St. Angelo, when he saw vis- 
ions and thought that angels ministered 
to his sick body, he fancied himself under 
God’s special guidance. As a sign of 
this peculiar grace, he relates the follow- 
ing circumstance :t ‘Since that time till 
now an aureole of glory (marvellous to 
relate) has rested on my head. This is 
visible to every sort of men to whom [ 
have chosen to point it out; but these 
have been very few. This halo can be 
observed above my shadow in the morn- 
ing, from the rising of the sun for about 
two hours, and far better when the grass 


* Ibid., lib. i., ch. Ixxxix. 
t Ibid., lib. i., ch. cxxviii. 
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is drenched with dew. It is also visible 
at evening about sunset. I became aware 
of it in France, at Paris; for the air in 
those countries is so much freer from 
mist that one can see it there far better 
manifested than in Italy, mists being far 
more frequent among us. However, I am 
always able to see it, and to show it to 
others, but not so well as in the country I 
have mentioned.” Critics have taken for 
granted that this is a mere piece of auda- 
cious mendacity meant to glorify himself, 
whereas it is really the record of a very 
accurate but misinterpreted observation. 
Any one who walks abroad in grassy places 
when the light is low, as at sunrise or at 
sunset, can satisfy himself that his shadow 
cast on dewy sward is surrounded with a 
rim of glory like a lunar rainbow. But if 
he goes with companions, he will not see 
their shadows encircled with the same 
light, because his own body is the point 
which focuses the diffused rays. He 
therefore might well imagine that the 
aureole is given to himself alone; and in 
order to exhibit it, he must make his 
comrade take a place behind him, where 
the halo becomes at once visible to both. 
Long before I attended to the above pas- 
sage in Cellini, I noticed this phenome- 
non, ind pointed it out to friends, finding 
that some of them were too deficient in 
powers of observation to perceive it, while 
others at once recognized the singular and 
beautiful effect. What makes the exam- 
ple interesting for the light it casts on 
Cellini’s habit of mind is that he starts b 

saying the aurcole surrounds his head, 
and then very ingenuously proceeds to 
tell us that it only surrounds the shadow 
of his head at certain times and in certain 
places. Those times and places are just 
what the experience of one who has ob- 
served the same phenomenon would lead 
him to expect. Again, he sets up a false 
theory to explain why he could see it bet- 
ter in France than in Italy. It is not that 
there is more mist in the latter than the 
former country, but that low-lying humid- 
ity of atmosphere and heavy dews on deep 
grass are favorable to the production of 
the appearance, and these conditions may 
be met with more frequently in a country 
like France than in the provinces of middle 
Italy. It was upon the Alpine meadows, 
where I am now writing, at the season of 
early autumn frosts that I first noticed it; 
and I can predict with some confidence 
when it is pretty certain to be reproduced. 
In my opinion, the very hesitancies of 
Cellini in this test passage are undesigned 
corroborations of his general veracity. A 





man who deliberately invents something 
to glorify himself and mystify the world, 
does not go about his work in this fash- 
ion. He does not describe a natural phe- 
nomenon so exactly that all the limiting 
conditions, which he regarded as inexpli- 
cable imperfections in the grace conferred 
upon him, shall confirm the truth of his 
observation. 

A similar line of reasoning might be 
adopted with regard to the extraordinary 
night scene in the Coliseum. Cellini went 
thither, firmly believing in ghosts and 
fiends, in order to raise devils, with a nec- 
romancer. A bonfire was lighted and 
drugs were cast upon the coals, which 
rolied forth volumes of murky smoke. In 
the smoke legions of demons appeared. 
Imagination and the awe-inspiring influ- 
ences of the place, even if we eliminate a 
possible magic lantern among the conjur- 
or’s appurtenances, are enough to account 
for what Cellini saw. He was credulous, 
he was superstitious ; he was readily ex- 
alted to the fever point of delirium (as in 
the vision of Charon, during his Roman 
illness, the visions of St. Angelo when 
his leg was broken, and the apparition of 
the gravedigger during his short fever on 
the night of casting Perseus); but there 
is nothing in his confidences to make us 
suppose that the phantasmagoria of the 
Coliseum was a deliberate invention. 

The most convincing proofs of Cellini’s 
trustworthiness are not, however, to be 
sought in these minor details. I find 
them far stronger and far more abundant 
in the vast picture-gallery of historical 
portraits which he has painted. Parini, 
while tracing the salient qualities of his 
autobiography, remarked: “ He is pecul- 
iarly admirable in depicting to the life by 
a few salient touches the characters, pas- 
sions, personal peculiarities, movements, 
and habits of the people with whom he 
came in contact.” Only one who has 
made himself for long years familiar with 
the history of Ceilini’s period can appre- 
ciate the extraordinary vividness and truth 
of Cellini’s delineation. Without attempt- 
ing to do more than record his recol- 
lection of what happened to himself in 
commerce with men of all sorts, he has 
dramatized the great folk of histories, 
chronicles, and diplomatic despatches, ex- 
actly as our best authorities in their more 
colorless and cautious style present them 
to our fancy. He enjoyed the advan- 
tages of the alcove and the ante-chamber ; 
and without abusing these in the spirit of 
a Voltaire or a valet, he has greatly added 
to our conception of Clement VII., Paul 
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III., Francis I., and Cosimo de’ Medici, 
grand duke of Tuscany. Clement driven 
to his wits’ end for cash during the sack 
of Rome; Paul granting favors to a car- 
dinal at the end of a copious repast, when 
wine was in his head; Francis interrupt- 
ing the goldsmiths in their workshop at 
the Petit Nesle; Cosimo indulging in 


horse-play with his buffoon Bernardone, —: 


these detach themselves, as living person- 
ages, against the grey historic background. 
Yet the same great people, on more cere- 
monious occasions, or in the common 
transactions of life, talk, move, and act 
precisely as we learn to know them from 
the most approved documentary sources. 
Take for example the singular interview 
between Paul III. and the Marquis del 
Vasto, which Cellini interrupted, and 
when he was used by the former to ex- 
haust the patience of the Spanish envoy.* 
Our authorities tell us much about the 
fox-like, shifty nature of the pope; and 
we know that, precisely at this moment, 
he was eager to preserve his own neu- 
trality between the courts of France and 
Spain. Cellini, thinking only of his per- 
sonal affairs, withdraws the curtain from 
ascene which we feel at once to be the 
very truth and inner life of history. 

It was not only in dealing with the 
greatest actors on the world’s stage that 
Cellini showed this keen fidelity to fact. 
His portraits of the bestial Pier Luigi 
Farnese, of the subtle and bizarre Loren- 
zino de’ Medici, of the Ferrarese minis- 
ter Giliolo, of the Florentine majordomo 
Ricci, of the proud Comte de St. Paul, 
correspond exactly to what we learn other- 
wise about them, adding slight significant 
touches from private information. Ma- 
dame d’Etampes and the Duchess Elea- 
nora of Tuscany move across his pages 
as they lived, the one with the vivacity 
of an insolent king’s mistress, the other 
with the somewhat sickly and yet kindly 
grandeur of the Spanish consort to an 
astute Italian prince. Lesser folk, with 
whom we are equally acquainted through 
their writings or biographical notices, 
appear in crowds upon a lower plane. 
Bembo, in his polished retreat at Padua; 
Torrigiano, swaggering about the Floren- 
tine workshops ; Giulio Romano, leading 
the debauched society of Roman artists ; 
Maitre Roux, in his Parisian magnifi- 
cence; Alamanni, the humane and gentle 
nobleman of letters; Sansovino, expand- 
ing at ease in Venetian comfort; old 
Michelangelo, with his man Urbino, in 


* Ibid., lib. i., ch. xcii. 
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| their simple Roman dwelling ; Bandinelli, 
blustering before the Duke of Florence in 
a wordy duel with Cellini, which Vasari 
also has reported,—all these, and how 
many more besides, are portrayed with an 
evident reality, which corresponds in each 
particular to the man as he is otherwise 
revealed to us by independent evidence. 
Yet Cellini had no intention of describing 
such folk for our benefit. As they hap-. 
pened to cross his life, so he sketched 
them with sharp, pungent quill-strokes, 
always thinking more about his own affairs 
than their personality. Nothing inspires 
a firmer confidence in his accuracy as an 
observer and his veracity as a narrator 
than the undesigned corroboration given 
to his portraits by masses of external and 
less vivid testimony. 

This forces me to accept as genuine 
many of those powerful and humorous 
descriptions of character which we cannot 
check. How true to life is the history of 
young Luigi Pulci, who came to grief in 
Rome, after wasting exceptional talents in 
disgraceful self-indulgence! That episode 
reads like a pitce jsustificative in illus- 
tration of Aretino’s “ Dialogo delle Corti.” 
The story too of the mad castellan of St. 
Angelo, who thought he was a bat, de- 
serves like credence. The ruffianly post- 
master at Siena, shot dead by Cellini ina 
quarrel; the Milanese simpleton who en- 
treated the surgeon, while sewing up a 
wound in his mouth, not to close the whole 
orifice out of spite; the incomparable di- 
lettante at Ferrara, Alfonso de’ Trotti, 
who made such a fool of himself about 
some old models from Cellini’s vases; 
Tribolo, the quaking coward; Busbacca, 
the lying courier; Cellini’s father, with 
his fixed idea about Benvenuto’s flute- 
playing; Ascanio and his sweetheart hid- 
den in the head of the great statue of 
Mars at Paris, — hundreds of such rapidly 
traced silhouettes, with all the force of 
life and all the comicality of satiric gen- 
ius, cross these pages and enliven them at 
every turn. We have faith in their verac- 
ity, partly because they correspond to 
human nature in the times which Cellini 
knew, and partly because his descriptions 
of character, when verified by external 
evidence, are found so faithful. 

The trustworthiness of Cellini’s “ Me- 
moirs ” might be submitted to yet another 
test. Numerous details, as for instance 
the episode of his brother’s death, and 
what he says about Foiano’s starvation in 
St. Angelo, are supported by Varchi’s 
‘“‘ History of Florence.” His own private 





memoranda and official petitions to the 
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Duke of Florence confirm the main rec- 
ords of his life in that city. The French 
letters of naturalization and the deed con- 
ferring on him the lordship of Le Petit 
Nesle are in existence. But it would 
occupy too much space to pursue this 
line of investigation with the scrupulous 
thoroughness without which such argu- 
ments are unconvincing. Enough has 
perhaps been said in this place upon the 
topic of the man’s veracity. What I have 
attempted to demonstrate is that he did 
not mean to lie, and that we possess 
strong confirmatory testimony to the truth 
of his statements and the accuracy of his 
observation. This does not imply that a 
man of his violent passions and egregious 
vanity is always to be trusted, either when 
he praises his own performance or depre- 
ciates his sworn foes.* 


* This article will form part of an introductory essay 
to my translation of Cellini’s autobiography into En- 
glish, which Mr. John Nimmo is about to publish. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
RURAL LIFE IN RUSSIA. 


THE system of land tenure in Russia at 


present combines in a singular manner 
the results of the scheme of a benevolent 
despot for supplying each peasant with 
sufficient land to live upon, and the re- 
mains still unbroken of the rigid rule of 
the old village communities to which he 
continues subject. These, as Mr. See- 
bohm shows, at one time occupied the 
whole of Europe, but are now only to be 
found surviving in the Russian mr. 

The amount of territory given up to the 
serfs by the Emancipation Act of 1861 
was about one-half of the arable land of 
the whole empire, so that the experiment 
of cutting up the large properties of a 
country, and the formation instead of a 
landed peasantry, has now been tried on 
a sufficiently large scale for a quarter of a 
century to enable the world to judge of its 
success or failure. There is no doubt of 
the philanthropic intentions of Alexander 
the First, but he seems to have also aimed 
(like Richelieu) at diminishing the power 
of the nobles, which formed some bulwark 
between the absolute sway of the crown 
and the enormous dead level of peasants. 

The serfs belonged soul and body to 
the landowner; even when they were al- 
lowed to take service or exercise a trade 
in distant towns, they were obliged to pay 
a due, odrok, to their owner, and to return 
home if required; while the instances of 





oppression were sometimes frightful, hus- 
bands and wives were separated, girls 
were sold away from their parents, young 
men were not allowed to marry.* On the 
other hand, when the proprietor was kind, 
and rich enough not to make money of 
his serfs, the patriarchal form of life was 
not unhappy. “See now,” said an old 
peasant, “what have I gained by the 
emancipation? I have nobody to go toto 
build my house, or to help in the plough- 
ing-time ; the seigneur, he knew what I 
wanted, and he did it for me without any 
bother. Now if I want a wife, I have got 
to go and court her myself; he used to 
choose for me, and he knew what was 
best. It is a great deal of trouble, and no 
good atall!” Under the old arrangement 
three generations were often found living 
in one house, and the grandfather, who 
was called “the big one,” bore a very 
despotic sway. The plan allowed several 
of the males of the family to seek work at 
a distance, leaving some at home to per- 
form the corvée (forced labor) three days 
a week ; but the families quarrelled among 
themselves, and the effect of the emanci- 
pation has everywhere been to split them 
up into different households. A consid- 
erable portion of the serfs were not really 
serfs at all. They were coachmen, grooms, 
gardeners, gamekeepers, etc., while their 
wives and daughters were nurses, ladies- 
maids, and domestic servants. Their 
number was out of all proportion to their 
work, which was always carelessly done, 
but there was often great attachment to 
the family they served. The serfs proper 
lived in villages, had houses and plots of 
land of their own, and were nominally 
never sold except with the estate. The 
land, however, was under the dominion of 
the mir; they could neither use it nor 
cultivate it except according to the com- 
munal obligations. 

Che outward aspect of a Russian vil- 
lage is not attractive, and there is little 
choice in the surrounding country between 
a wide, gray plain with a distance of 
scrubby pine forest,.or the scrubby pine 
forest with distant gray plains. The peas- 
ants’ houses are scattered up and down 
without any order or arrangement, and 
with no roads between, built of trunks of 
trees, unsquared, and mortised into each 
other at the corners, the interstices filled 
with moss and mud, a mode of building 
warmer than it sounds. In the interior 
there is always an enormous brick stove, 

* “TI sold two capital girls last year as laundresses 


for two hundred roubles each,’’ says an old lady in 
Gogol's story. 
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five or six feet high, on which and on the 
floor the whole family sleep in their rags. 
The heat and the stench are frightful. 
No one undresses, washing is unknown, 
and sheepskin pelisses with the wool in- 
side are not conducive to cleanliness. 
Wood, however, is becoming very scarce, 
— the forests are used up in fuel for rail- 
way engines, for wooden constructions of 
all kinds, and are set fire to wastefully — 
in many places the peasants are forced to 
burn dung, weeds, or anything — can 
pick up; fifty years, it is said, will ex- 
haust the present forests, and fresh trees 
are never planted. 

The women are more diligent than the 
men, and the hardest work is often turned 
over to them, as is generally the case in 
countries where peasant properties pre- 
vail. ‘They are only the females of the 
male,” and have few womanly qualities. 
They toil at the same tasks in the field as 
the men, ride astride like them, often with- 
out saddles, and the mortality is excessive 
among the neglected children, who are 
carried out into the fields, where the 
babies lie the whole day with a bough 
over them and covered with flies, while 
the poor mother is at work. Eight out of 
ten children are said to die before ten 
years old in rural Russia. 

In the little church (generally built of 
wood) there are no seats, the worshippers 
prostrate themselves and knock their 
heads two or three times on the ground, 
and must stand or kneel through the whole 
service. The roof consists of a number 
of bulbous-shaped cupolas; four, round 
the central dome, in the form of a cross is 
the completed ideal, with a separate min- 
aret for the Virgin. These are covered 
with tiles of the brightest blue, green, and 
red, and gilt metal. ‘The priest is a pic- 
turesque figure, with his long, unclipped 
hair, tall felt hat largest at the top, and a 
flowing robe. He must be married when 
appointed to a cure, but is not allowed a 
second venture if his wife dies. Until 
lately they formed an hereditary caste, 
and it was unlawful for the son of a pope 
to be other than a pope. They are taken 
irom the lowest class, and are generally 
quite as uneducated, and are looked down 
upon by their flocks. “One loves the 
pope, and one the popess,” is an uncom- 
plimentary proverb given by Gogol. “To 
have priests’ eyes,” meaning to be cov- 
etous or extortionate, is another. The 
drunkenness in all classes strikes Russian 
Statesmen with dismay, and the priests, 
the popes, are among the worst delin- 
quents. They are fast losing the authority 





which they once had over the serfs, when 
they formed part of the great political 
system of which the czar was the religious 
and political head. A Russian official 
report says that “the churches are now 
mostly attended by women and children, 
while the men are spending their last 
kopeck, or getting deeper into debt, at the 
village dram-shop.” 

Church festivals, marriages, christen- 
ings, burials, and fairs, leave only two 
hundred days in the year for the Russian 
laborer. The climate is so severe as to 
prevent out-of-door work for months, and 
the enforced idleness increases the natu- 
ral disposition to do nothing. “ We area 
lethargic people,” says Gogol, “and re- 
quire a stimulus from without, either that 
of an officer, a master, a driver, the rod, 
or vodki (a white spirit distilled from 
corn); and this,” he adds in another place, 
“whether the man be peasant, soldier, 
clerk, sailor, priest, merchant, seigneur, 
or prince.” At the time of the Crimean 
War it was always believed that the Rus- 
sian soldier could only be driven up to an 
attack, such as that of Inkerman, under 
the influence of intoxication. The Rus- 
sian peasant is indeed a barbarian at a 
very low stage of civilization. In the 
Crimean hospitals every nationality was 
to be found among the patients, and the 
Russian soldier was considered far the 
lowest of all. Stolid, stupid, hard, he 
never showed any gratitude for an 
amount of care and attention, or seemed, 
indeed, to understand them; and there 
was no doubt that during the war he con- 
tinually put the wounded to death in order 
to possess himself of their clothes. 

The Greek Church is a very dead form 
of faith, and the worship of saints of 
every degree of power “amounts to a 
fetishism almost as bad as any to be found 
in Africa.” I myself am the happy pos- 
sessor of a little rude wooden bas-relief, 
framed and glazed, of two saints whose 
names I have ungratefully forgotten, to 
whom if you pray as you go out to com- 
mit a crime, however heinous, you take 
your pardon with you —a refinement upon 
the whipping of the saints in Calabria, 
and Spanish hagiolatry. The icons, the 
sacred images, are hung in the chief cor- 
ner, called “the beautiful,” of a Russian 
isha. A lamp is always lit before them, 
and some food spread “for the ghosts to 
come and eat.” The well-to-do peasant 
is still “strict about his fasts and festivals, 
and never neglects to prepare for Lent. 
During the whole year his forethought 
never wearies; the children pick up a 
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number of fungi which the English kick , 


away as toadstools, these are dried in the 
sun or the oven, and packed in casks with 
a mixture of hot water and dry meal in 
which they ferment. The staple diet of 
the peasant consists of buckwheat, rye 
meal, sauerkraut, and coarse cured fish” 
(little, however, but black bread, often 
mouldy, and sauerkraut, nearly putrid, is 
found in the generality of Russian peas- 
ant homes). No milk, butter, cheese, or 
eggs are allowed in Lent, all of which are 
permitted to the Roman Catholic, and the 
oil the peasant uses for his cooking is 
linseed instead of olive oil, which last he 
religiously sets aside for the lamps burn- 
ing before the holy images. ‘To neglect 
fasting would cause a man to be shunned 
as a traitor, not only to his religion, but 
to his class and country.” 

In a bettermost household, the samovar, 
the tea-urn, is always going. If a couple 
of men have a bargain to strike, the char- 
coal is lighted inside the urn, which has a 
pipe carried into the stone chimney, and 
the noise of the heated air is like a roaring 
furnace. They will go on drinking boiling- 
hot weak tea, in glasses, for hours, with a 
liberal allowance of vodki. The samovar, 
however, is a completely new institution, 
and the old peasants will tell you, “ Ah, 
Holy Russia has never been the same 
since we drank so much tea.” 

The only bit of art or pastime to be 
found among the peasants seems to con- 
sist in the “circling dances” with songs, 
at harvest, Christmas, and all other impor- 
tant festivals, as described by Mr. Ralston. 
And even here “the settled gloom, the 
monotonous sadness,” are most remarka- 
ble. Wife-beating, husbands’ infidelities, 
horrible stories of witches and vampires, 
are the general subjects of the songs. 
The lament of the young bride who is 
treated almost like a slave by her father 
and mother in law, has a chorus: “ Thump- 
ing, scolding, never lets his daughter 
sleep, ‘ Up, you slattern! up, you sloven, 
sluggish slut!’” A wife entreats: “Oh, 
my husband, only for good cause beat 
thou thy wife, not for little things. Far 
away is my father dear, and farther still 
my mother.” The husband who is tired 
of his wife, sings: “ Thanks, thanks to 
the blue pitcher (z. ¢., poison), it has rid me 
of my cares; not that cares afflicted me, 
my real affliction was my wife,” ending, 
“ Love will I make to the girls across the 
stream.” Next comes a wife who poisons 
her husband. “I dried the evil root and 
pounded it small;” but in this case-the 
husband was hated because he had killed 





her brother. The most unpleasant of all, 
however, are the invocations to vodki. A 
circle of girls imitate drunken women, 
and sing as they dance, “ Vodki delicious 
I drank, I ore de not in a cup ora glass, 
but a bucketful I drank. ... I cling to 
the posts of the door. Oh, doorpost, hold 
me up, the drunken woman, the tipsy 
rogue.” 

The account of the Baba Zaga, a hide- 
ous old witch, is enough to drive children 
into convulsions. 


She has a nose and teeth made of strong 
sharp iron. As she lies in her hut she 
stretches from one corner to the other, and 
her nose goes through the roof. The fence is 
made of the bones of the people she has eaten, 
and tipped with their skulls. The uprights of 
the gate are human legs. She has a broom 
to sweep away the traces of her passage over 
the snow in her seven-leagued boots. She 
steals children to eat them. 


Remains of paganism are to be found 
in some of the sayings. A curse still 
existing says, “ May Perun (z.z., the light- 
ning) strike thee.” The god Perun, the 
Thunderer, resembles Thor, and like him 
carries a hammer. He has been trans- 
formed into Elijah, the prophet Ilya, the 
rumbling of whose chariot as he rolls 
through heaven, especially on the week 
in summer when his festival falls, may be 
heard in thunder. There is a dismal cus- 
tom by which the children are made to 
eat the mouldy bread, “because the Ru- 
salkas (the fairies) do not choose bread to 
be wasted.” Inhuman stories about bury- 
ing a child alive in the foundation of a 
new town to propitiate the earth spirit; 
that a drowning man must not be saved, 
lest the water spirit be offended; that if 
groans or cries are heard in the forest, a 
traveller must go straight on without pay- 
ing any attention, “for it is only the wood 
demon, the lyeshey,” seem only to be 
invented as excuses for selfish inaction. 
Wolves bear a great part in the stories. 
A peasant driving in a sledge with three 
children is pursued by a pack of wolves; 
he throws out a child, which they stop to 
devour; then the howls come near him 
again, and he throws out a second; again 
they return, when the last is sacrificed; 
and one is grieved to hear that he saves 
his own wretched, cowardly life at last. 

The account of a rural Russian life 
given in a book called “ Dead Souls,” by 


| Gogo!, which is considered a Russian 
‘classic, is dismal in the extreme. Land 


in Russia has hardly any value in itself, 
and the property of the landovners was 
estimated by the number of serfs, called 
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“souls,” whose labor alone had rendered 
the land valuable. It is a more human 
way of speaking of the peasants than our 
own counting of “hands” (the women, 
however, were not considered “souls ”’!). 
The possessor of two or three hundred 
was a small man; two thousand seem to 
have placed the owner among the large 
proprietors. The hero Tchitchikof (it has 
been said, that to give a good sneeze and 
put “off” at the end makes a very tolera- 
ble Russian name) is a small functionary 
on the usual meagre salary, which is in 
all cases eked out by an unblushing re- 
ceipt of bribes. As everybody, however, 
is bribed, he finds his share too small 
to get the luxuries for which he pants. 
Money, however, he knows, is lent by 
government on the serfs and land pos- 
sessed by an owner. The serfs are only 
numbered in the census every ten years, 
while a tax is paid for them dead or alive; 
and it suddenly strikes him that he may 
buy the “ dead souls,” undertaking to pay 
the tax and then borrow on the security. 
“If it is objected that he has no estate to 
take them to, he says that he is going to 
colonize in the Taurus or the Chersonese, 
which is a very praiseworthy enterprise.” 
He goes to a small country town, with his 
two serfs, one of them a coachman, three 
horses, and a britska, which appears to be 
almost indispensable for even so poor a 
man, and he gradually makes his way 
among the officials, getting introductions 
among the country owners. “The nobles 
possessed land, but did not live upon it; 
there was nothing like the life of an En- 
glish country gentleman on his estate.” 
He then goes from house to house, and 
the result is a description of every variety 
of village and estate, in a great part, at 
least, of Russia, which read like sketches 
from nature, and have all the exactness of 
photographs. They are melancholy in- 
deed. An opening picture of the scenery 
is very vivid :— 

As soca as he left the town the savage con- 
dition in which all the communications were 
left became apparent. On each side the road, 
ankle deep in dust in summer, knee deep in 
mud in bad weather, lay lines of mole-hills, 
fir woods, with tufts of shabby trees, stumps 
of old trunks which had been burnt by fire, 
wild heaths, bogs, etc. The villages here 
were in two perfectly parallel lines, looking 
like stacks of wood, with roofs of grey planks, 
the edges cut out as if in paper. The peas- 
ants as usual lounged about on planks raised 
on two blocks, yawning under their sheepskin 
pelisses. Women, their waists under their 
armpits, looked out of the unglazed windows, 
while a calf or a pig might be seen gazing 





from the stable below. He comes to an own- 
er’s establishment. The Maniloff’s house 
was perched on a bare hill, or rather slope, 
with scarcely a bush; an arbor, however, 
painted green, and called ‘‘ Temple of Solitary 
Meditation,’’ stood on the bank. A little 
farther off was a pond, or rather a mass of 
mud, green with weeds, in which two women, 
having turned up their clothes, were standing 
up to their knees, dragging out a net contain- 
ing two crabs and a perch. More than two 
hundred little black hovels, without trees or 
bushes or green of any kind above them, with 
nothing but broken wood lying about darkened 
by the weather, lay beyond. Outside the 
house Tchitchikof finds the husband, lounging 
about in a dirty silk dressing-gown, smoking 
a long pipe touching the ground, and doing 
nothing from morning till night. Within 
reigned the greatest disorder; the cooking was 
abominable, the provisions always ran short, 
the household servants were dirty, and gen- 
erally half tipsy, those in the courtyard slept 
twelve hours in the day, and committed all 
sorts of fooleries during the other twelve. 
And why? because Mme. Maniloff was dzen 
dlevée ; and good education is given (as every- 
body knows) in young ladies’ schools, and in 
young ladies’ schools (as everybody knows) 
three things are taught, which constitute the 
basis of all human virtue: French, which is 
indispensable to the happiness of family life; 
the piano, to charm the leisure hours of the 
husband (when he shall come); and, finally, 
household management, properly so called, 
which consists in knitting purses and prepar- 
ing pretty little surprises for birthdays, etc. 
There are different programmes and different 
schools; sometimes the first thing considered 
is the science of housekeeping, the cigar cases 
and bead work, and French and music only 
come afterwards, or music may be the first 
necessity. There are programmes and pro- 
grammes, methods and methods, but nothing 
beyond these three. 

At this house Tchitchikof gets his dead 
souls for nothing. He then visits a score 
of other properties, in most of which he 
makes himself useful and lives at free 
quarters while he negotiates his pur- 
chases. 

One belongs to a miser, a man of large 
property and a thousand souls. The win- 
dows of the house are all shut up, except- 
ing the two rooms which he inhabits. His 
peasants are so miserable that between 
seventy and eighty have run away. It 
was difficult, however, for serfs in such 
circumstances to keep clear of the police ; 
they could not find work, and were often 
starved into returning to their misery. 
The master lives on sour cabbage and 
gruel, like his barefoot servants, who 
stand in rags about the courtyard. Tchi- 
tchikof offers to buy the fugitives at thirty- 
two kopecks (about tenpence) a head, and 
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gets them for fifty, after a great deal of 


bargaining. ; 

Another picture of the country is strik- 
ing. 

The britska drove on. The country was 
flat and bare. What is seen on such occa- 
sions is that there is nothing to be seen. 
Milestones which show the kilometres of the 
past and announce the kilometres of the future, 
lines of carts, villages, grey masses varied with 
samovars, decrepit old men and women loung- 
ing in the roads, men shod with the bark of 
the lime or the birch, their legs swathed in 
rags. Little towns built with unhewn trunks, 
without planks—then open country with 
patches of ground green with meadows, yel- 
low with gold, marked with furrows in the 
open desert. Then a peasant song heard in 
the farthest distance, peals of church bells, 
and further still clouds of flies, multitudes of 
grasshoppers, flights of crows, the tops of fir- 
trees, oceans of fog darkening a score of dif- 
ferent points on a horizon which seems to have 
no other limits. 


“ Boundless as the sea” is not a compari” 
son which occurs to a Russian. 
Everywhere the lists of dead serfs which 
Tchitchikof obtains are made out for him 
with the utmost elaboration, their trades, 
their qualities, their height, the color of 
their eyes, and their nicknames, such as 
“Lazy Peter, the trough is near,” “Ivan 


not ina hurry,” “ Slippery Nicholas,” “ An- 
dreas the smith few words,” etc. 

The saddest story of all is of a proprie- 
tor who determined to go home from St. 


Petersburg, where he had spent all his 
life since childhood, and try to do his duty 
by his people. 


He sees before him, at the end of his jour- 
ney, a fine forest, and asks who is the owner, 
and the reply is his own name; and further on 
he inquires, ‘‘ Whose are those fields and 
little hills?’’ The reply is again that they are 
his own. At length he sees the red roofs and 
gilded cupolas of his home. The peasants 
crowd round the carriage; square beards of 
every hue, red, black, cinder-colored, and 
white, welcome him with loud hurrahs. ‘‘ Our 
father is come at last.”” The women in high 
red headdresses scream, ‘* Oh, our little heart, 
our gold, our dear treasure.’’ He is much 
moved at the sight of such excellent natures, 
and prepares to be their father indeed ; he be- 
gan by diminishing the number of days of 
forced service, abolished all the dues in linen, 
apples, mushrooms, nuts, and walnuts, and 
halves the other work which had been rigor- 
ously exacted from the women. He thought 
that they would become more careful of their 
houses, their husbands, and their children; 
instead of which, gossip, quarrels, and free 
fights between persons of the fair sex got to 
such a pitch, that the husbands, after months 
of woe, came up one after another and said, 
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‘‘O Barine, deliver me from my wife, she is 
worse than an imp of hell, I can’t live with 
her any longer.’ As for the land which he 
kept in his own hands, the hay dried up, the 
barley failed, the oats shed, while on that held 
by the peasants everything went on well. 
‘* Why are my crops worse than yours?” in- 
uired he. ‘*God knows, perhaps it is the 
fl ,” or ‘*Surely there has been no rain at 
all; ”? but the fly had not eaten the peasants’ 
crops, and the capricious rain had certainly 
singularly favored them. He tried to found a 
school, but the outcry was so great that he 
was obliged to give it up, and all his efforts 
after law and order, arbitrations, and regula- 
tion of property, failed one after the other, 
and at length he gave up society, sank into a 
torpid lethargic state, spent his time in solitary 
smoking, and soon sank to the level of his 
neighbors. 
Here Tchitchikof made himself generally 
useful, and got ninety dead souls given 
him for nothing. 

The mixture of luxury and barbarism in 
every account is remarkable. The ladies 
are described as dressed in the last Pari- 
sian fashion, smoking cigarettes, sitting in 
filthy rooms with broken furniture, and 
surrounded by drunken maids. “There 
were six laundresses in the house, and 
they were drunk four days in the week.” 
The men with endless carriages and 
horses, drinking champagne like water 
over their cards (more champagne is con- 
sumed in Russia alone than is grown in 
the whole French province), but eating 
enormously like savages. One man con- 
sumes a sucking pig for his dinner, an- 
other a whole shoulder of mutton stewed 
in gruel, another slips into a supper before 
the guests arrive, and eats up a monstrous 
sturgeon, “leaving only the tail and the 
bones.” Superstitions, such as “spitting 
three times on each side when death or 
any other unpleasant subject is spoken of, 
to ward off the devils,” are mentioned 
casually. (There are four kinds of these 
— house devils, wood devils, stable devils, 
field devils —and a counter charm for 
each.) Ina great house, with a magnificent 
array of servants, the ladies-maids and 
footmen sleep on the ground in passages, 
on a mat or the bare floor, and in large 
towns often in the street.”* Tchitchikof 
on some grand occasion “passes a wet 
sponge all over him, which generally he 
did only on Sundays; but if he did not 
wash, he always used a great deal of eau 
de Cologne.” The condition of society 
reminds one of a mediar, rotten before it 
is ripe. 

* The clerk of a Jew broker in one story is described 


as being forced to sleep on the threshold in winter in a 
sheepskin. 
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At the end, Tchitchikof, who has ob- 
tained two hundred thousand roubles from 
the State Bank, is obliged to refund them, 
but he has borrowed sufficient money from 
his different acquaintances to enable him 
to purchase a large and rich estate in a 
distant part of the country. He marries 
the daughter of a neighboring mayor, a 
very decent man, and sets up himself for 
good. The author is so angry with his 
own creation, that he is barely able to 
finish the fortunes of his hero. After 
years of happiness, and having six chil- 
dren, he grows sick of so much repose, 
health, well-being, and calm. He finds 
respectability extremely tiresome, and pro- 
poses to his old coachman to start once 
more on their travels, as in his beloved 
Bohemian days. The man has grown old 
and fat, and resists to the uttermost; but 
Tchitchikof will listen to nothing, and they 
set out at daybreak in his celebrated brit- 
ska. About twenty miles from home, how- 
ever, the wheels break down, and the vil- 
lage blacksmith takes two days to mend 
them ; he starts again the following even- 
ing, but while he is asleep the coachman 
and the horses drive back again quietly 
to the house. His wife wisely holds her 
tongue, and he has not the courage to go 
forth again once more. “ He then recon- 
ciled himself to fate, was elected marshal 
of the nobles, went in for agriculture, sub- 
scribed to seven Russian papers, two 
French, and one German, although he did 
not know a word of French, and barely a 
hundred of German. “This good and 
great man,” as the author perpetually calls 
him, “adored everything existing in Rus- 
sia, and considered any reform as iniqui- 
tous, anti-social, and unchristian. As a 
man of order, and marshal, he enjoyed 
general esteem and consideration. He 
may truly be said to be one of the most 
perfect heroes of the past generation. In- 
deed, we believe that he is not dead, that 
such men must live forever, immortal as 
they are in their qualities.” He was a 
good-natured rogue, and had always in- 
tended to treat his serfs well; “ but this 
last point of his wishes was like the plates 
of dessert forever left untouched at the 
grand dinners laid out in railway sta- 
tions.” 

The accounts in Ivan Tourgueneff’s 
stories are still more sad. The note 
struck has a deeper sound of tragedy, and 
one painful scene after another shows the 
misery, vice, and barbarism of all classes 
alike. In one of the lighter sketches, the 
great musical capacity of the people men- 
tioned by Haxthausen appears. Notwith- 





standing his extraordinari!y backward 
state of civilization, the peasant is a born 
musician, and the Russian bass is said to 
have two more low notes in his voice than 
the rest of Europe. A young peasant, 
Ivan, excels so greatly in the trills and 
shakes and variations, of which the race is 
very fond, that he is called “the nightin- 
gale.” He hears of a rival in a distant 
village who trills and shakes to an even 
higher degree, and sets off for the place, 
to dare him to a trial of singing in the 
village dram-shop. The hut is full of 
bearded amateurs, who listen with all 
their might. Ivan begins the contest, and 
the beards wag approval. Next comes the 
rival’s turn, and his performances are still 
finer, and so prolonged and delightful that 
he evidently is winning, and the beards 
wag faster than before. Poor Ivan asks 
for another trial, and this time he sur- 
passes himself. He sings higher and 
higher, and deeper and deeper, and above 
all louder and louder, till at last he falls 
down in a fainting-tit, and is carried out, 
he knows not whether triumphant or not, 
but half-dying. 

The emancipation was doubtless a 
great work. Twenty million serfs belong- 
ing to private owners, and thirty million 
more, the serfs of the crown, were set free. 
They had always, however, considered the 
communal land as in one sense their own. 
“We are yours, but the land is ours,” was 
the phrase. The act was received with 
mistrust and suspicion, and the owners 
were supposed to have tampered with the 
— intentions of the czar. Land had 

een allotted to each peasant family suffi- 
cient, as supposed, for its support, besides 
paying a fixed yearly sum to government. 
Much of it, however, is so bad that it can- 
not be made to afford a living and pay the 
tax, in fact a poll tax, not dependent on 
the size of the strip, but on the number of 
the souls. The population in Russia has 
always had a great tendency to migrate, 
and serfdom in past ages is said to have 
been instituted to enable the lord of the 
soil to be responsible for the taxes. “It 
would have been impossible to collect 
these from peasants free to roam from 
Archangel to the Caucasus, from Peters- 
burg to Siberia.” It was therefore neces- 
sary to enforce the payments from the vil- 
lage community, the mir, which is a much 
less merciful landlord than the nobles of 
former days, and constantly sells up the 
defaulting peasants. 

The rule of the mir is strangely demo- 
cratic in so despotic an empire. The 
government never interferes with the 
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communes if they pay their taxes, and the 
ignorant peasants of the rural courts may 
pass sentences of imprisonment for seven 
days, inflict twenty strokes with a rod, im- 
pose fines, and cause a man who is pro- 
nounced “vicious or pernicious” to be 
banished to Siberia. The authority of the 
mir, of the Starosta, the Whiteheads, the 
chief elders, seems never to be resisted, 
and there are a number of proverbs de- 
claring ‘“ What the mir decides must come 
to pass,” “ The neck and shoulders of the 
mir are broad,” “ The tear of the mir is 
cold but sharp.” Each peasant is bound 
hand and foot by minute regulations ; he 
must plough, sow, and reap only when his 
neighbors do, and the interference with 
liberty of action is most vexatious and very 
injurious. 

The agriculture enforced is of the most 
barbarous kind. Jansen, professor of po- 
litical economy at Moscow, says: “ The 
three-field system—corn, green crops, 
and fallow—which was abandoned in 
Europe two centuries ago, has most dis- 
astrous consequences here. The lots are 
changed every year, and no man has any 
interest in improving property which will 
not be his in so short atime. Hardly any 
manure is used, and in many places the 
corn is threshed out by driving horses and 
wagons over it. The exhaustion of the 
soil by this most barbarous culture has 
reached a fearful pitch.” 

The size of the allotments varies ex- 
tremely in the different climates and soils, 
and the country is so enormous that the 
provinces were divided into zones to carry 
out the details of the Emancipation Act — 
the zone without black soil ; the zone with 
black soil; and, third, the great steppe 
zone. In the first two the allotments 
range from 23 to 20 acres, in the steppes 
from 8} to 34}. “Whether, however,” 
says Jansen, “the peasants cultivate their 
land as proprietors at 1s. 9d. or hire it at 
18s. 6d. the result is the same —the soil 
is scourged and exhausted, and semi-star- 
vation has become the general feature of 
peasant life.” 

By the act and its consequences fifty- 
two millions of human beings, or 77 per 
cent. of the population, were converted 
into owners or perpetual tenants. In the 
Baltic provinces private owners still pos- 
sess rather more than the peasants, but in 
three of the most northern and two of the 
most southern provinces peasant owner- 
ship prevails exclusively. The landed 
proprietors were nominally indemnified by 
the State for the land taken from them, 
but they were often greatly in debt, their 
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mortgages were deducted, and of the re- 
mainder only part was paid in cash, the 
rest in stock which was charged for the 
cost of administration. When the labor 
of the serfs was taken away from the own- 
ers who still held on, free labor was im- 
possible to obtain, from peasants working 
their own land at seedtime and harvest. 
The nobles were therefore obliged to sell 
as much land as possible. They were 
allowed, if the peasants wanted a home- 
stead, to oblige them to buy an allotment 
with it, and the State undertook to ad- 
vance four-fifths of the purchase money. 
At the beginning of 1881 nearly 100,000,- 
ooo/. had been thus advanced by the gov- 
ernment to the ex-serfs. Only 34 per 
cent., however, applied for money to be 
he'ped to buy; the remaining 66 per cent. 
have done it by compulsion. 

The result as given in all the reports 
from Russian authorities and English con- 
suls agree that the Emancipation Act has 
been an utter failure. They repeat the 
same facts again and again. “The peas- 
ant proprietors of the zone without black 
soil are in ajcondition of bankruptcy, hope- 
lessly in arrears with their poll tax, capi- 
tation rents, redemption dues.” “The 
Russian peasants are now in reality with 
few exceptions mere paupers, as the land 
they cultivate does not yield enough to 
feed them. From one end of the countr 
to the other, they are in a state of semi- 
starvation. In several of the Volga prov- 
inces there has been a widespread famine.” 
The Moscow Gazette acknowledges that 
“nearly one-half of Russia is afflicted with 
famine to an extent hitherto unknown.” 
Another report says: “ The harvest has 
been failing in the south of Russia, not 
from drought, but from the ravages of 
beetles and worms produced by slovenly 
cultivation and shallow ploughing. In 
twenty-five years the experiment has re- 
duced the Russian peasant to a lower 
level than when he was a serf, and ex- 
hausted the once rich soil of the country.” 
The English consul at Taganrog repeats 
the same story. A quarter of a century 
has sufficed to ruin the once great and 
powerful nobles of Russia. One-fourth 
of their estates, indeed, of the whole agri- 
cultural soil of the country, is mortgaged 
to the land banks, who often step in and 
take possession. Another fourth has been 
sold outright. 


In the black-earth zone, with a produce of 
281 kopecks per desiatine, the interest takes 
228, the taxes 15, leaving the proprietor only 
38 kopecks. It being impossible to get labor 
at the most important seasons, the landlords 
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sometimes let land to the mir, receiving every ! 


third or fourth shock of corn as rent; the cost 
of ploughing, seed, and harvesting being borne 
by the peasants. The land considered enough 
in 1861 to support the peasants is now quite 
insufficient ; village and communal taxes have 
increased as well as the’Government imposts. 
The price of corn has gone down, the seasons 
have been bad, the agriculture is wretched, 
the produce is only 2.5 to 4.5 to the quantity 
of corn sown, whereas in England it is about 
15 for winter and 20 for spring cereals. Al 
though rent is only 2s. per acre for large hold- 
ings, and IIs. to 15s. for vegetable gardens, 
the peasants cannot at the present time live 
and pay their taxes, and their cattle and goods 
are often seized, which means ruin. No ma- 
nure is used, corn is sown consecutively for 
years, after which the land is used for grazing. 

A great part of the country has fallen into 
the hands of rapacious midd!e-men and specu- 
lators, the upper and middle classes are nearly 
ruined, and that without benesiting the masses. 

Usury is the great nightmare of rural 
Russia at present, an evil which seems to 
dog the peasant proprietor in all countries 
alike. The “gombeen man” is fast get- 
ting possession of the little Irish owners. 
A man who hires land cannot borrow on 
it; the little owner is tempted always to 
mortgage it at a pinch. In Russia he 
borrows to the outside of its value, to pay 
the taxes and get in his crop. “The 
bondage laborers, #.¢., men bound to work 
on their creditor’s land as interest for 
money lent, receive no wages and are in 
fact a sort of slaves. They repay their 
extortioners by working as badly as they 
can —a “level worst,” far inferior to that 
of the serfs of old, they harvest three and 
a half or four stacks of corn where the 
other peasants get five. The koulaks and 
mir-eaters, and other usurers, often of 
peasant origin, exhaust the peasant in 
every way; they then foreclose the mort- 
gages, unite the small pieces of land once 
more, and reconstitute large estates. A 
koulak is not to be trifled with; he finds 
a thousand occasions for revenge; the 
peasant cannot cheat the Jew as he does 
the landlord, and is being starved out — 
the mortality is enormous. In the rural 
districts of England the death rate is 18 
per thousand. In the whole of central 
Russia it reached 62 per thousand at the 
last revision in 1882. “The famine now 
so frightfully common is not owing to 
barrenness of the soil, for the mortality is 
greatest where the land is best. The 
birth rate in these provinces is 45.” 





“The usurers are able to oppress the 
peasants by the help of the tax-gatherer, | 
é.g., they are obliged to sell their corn in | 
September, when it is cheap, in order to | 


pay the tax, and buy it again in winter, 
when it is dear, to live.” ‘The tax-gath- 
erer knows that if he sells up the peasant 
he becomes a beggar and can pay no 
more ; flogging therefore is resorted to, 
and insolvent peasants are flogged in a 
body. Last winter an inspector of Nov- 
gorod reported that in one district fifteen 
hundred peasants had been condemned 
to be flogged for non-payment of taxes. 
Five hundred and fifty had already suf- 
fered, and the ministry was interceded 
with to procure a respite for the rest. 
“ One-third of our peasants have become 
homeless, downtrodden, beggarly _bat- 
raks.” “The area of cultivated land 
has diminished by one-fifth and in some 
places by a quarter of its former amount.” 
“Lang yields nothing,” is the general out- 
cry. “It is abandoned to the wasteful 
cultivation of the cottiers,” says Stepniak 
—no prejudiced witness against them. 
The Nihilist remedy is to give the peas- 
ants more land, z.¢., to enable them to 
mortgage further, and to divide still more 
as population increases. The other rem- 
edy proposed is to reconstitute large es- 
tates, which is being done already, but in 
the worst manner and by the worst men 
in the country; “A wage-receiving class 
would then be possible,” it is said. 

The artificial creation of a system of 
peasant proprietors in order to increase 
their well-being, it is allowed now on all 
hands, has failed entirely in Russia. 

The two panaceas prescribed for Ire- 
land have been the possession of land by 
the peasants, and local self-government, 
both of which have been enjoyed by the 
Russian peasant for centuries, although 
the particular form of it was changed. 
The proposals for Ireland by the late gov- 
ernment are strangely like those employed 
in Russia to carry out emancipation —z. é., 
the buying out of the landlords, the enor- 
mous advances of money to the peasants 
to purchase their land, the encouragement 
to the morcellement of property generally, 
and the extensive rights of self-govern- 
ment to be given to local communities. 
Moreover “the character of the Russian 
Slav is like that of the pure Irish Celt, 
with no steady habit of industry or tenac- 
ity of purpose, the chief object of life 
being to drink and be merry. The conse- 
quence of the measure has been that the 
upper and middle classes have been ruined, 
agriculture in a good sense has almost 
ceased to exist, and the peasant is at the 
last degree of misery and starvation, 
ground down by the usurers, who alone 
make it possible to pay the taxes.” 
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The financial condition of Russia is 
thus described: “The government loses 
5,000,000/. yearly by its administration of 
the railroads, about 3,500,000/. on the de- 
cline in value of the paper rouble.* She 
borrows enormous sums each year at high 
interest. An overwhelming economic 
crisis in Russia is expected, which will 
bring financial ruin more disastrous than 
the most sanguinary and costly war.” It 
is a vicious circle; the empire cannot re- 
duce its expenditure, the taxes cannot be 
remitted, and they can only be paid by 
help of the usurers. The knowledge of 
this will probably account for the hesita- 
tion lately shown at St. Petersburg. The 
malversations and peculations of the War 
Department are such, also, that the num- 
ber of troops on paper is no real guide. 
It is told on the best authority that it was 
necessary to call out seven hur dred thou- 
sand men in the last war with Turkey in 
order to place two hundred thousand in 
the field; the rest had either not obeyed 
the summons, had fallen sick on the way, 
been starved, or had deserted. 

The motive of emancipation cannot be 
considered as quite disinterested. It was 
not the first time that the Russian govern- 
ment had posed as the protector of “ the 
Bulgaria is 
only the last instance of a policy which 
has long been the mainspring of Russian 
government. “ Profiting by the difference 
of race between the peasants and the Ger- 
man landowners and merchants in Lithu- 
ania and the Baltic provinces, it has ag- 
gravated the discord between them. The 
attempt to crush the German element has 
indeed created great ill-feeling in Ger- 
many. The same policy has been followed 
in Finland, where the Finns have been 
set against the Swedes,” while in Poland 
the ruin of the nobles, ousted in great 
part by the peasant proprietors (who are 
now mostly in the hands of the Jews), is a 
melancholy story. In Bulgaria the ill-will 
between the Mahommedan conquerors 
and landowners, and the Christian peas- 
ants, was such that Russia appeared as a 
deliverer; but as soon as she demands 
the price of her efforts, in a semi-protec- 


masses against the classes.” 


* England is now accused by Russia of every pos- 
sible crime, ** the fall in the paper rouble,” the union 
of Roumelia which was hatched at Princess Beatrice’s 
marriage, the refusal of the Mingrelian prince, etc 
She takes the place of the Bonaparte of the past gen- 
eration in England. See Canning’s poem in the A xti- 
Facobin. 


** Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies? 
ho makes the Luddites and the bread to rise? 
Why he, who, forging for this land a yoke, 
Reminds me of a line I lately spoke,”’ ete. 
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torate, Bulgaria seems to feel as much 
dislike towards her would-be lord as to 
the old Turk himself. 

One result of emancipation has come 
about, probably foreseen by the benevo- 
lent despot. The peasant class comprises 
five-sixths of the whole population — 
a stolid, ignorant, utterly unprogressive 
mass of human —— They have re- 
ceived in gift nearly half the empire for 
their own use, and cling to the soil as 
their only chance of existence. They 
consequently dread all change, fearing 
that it should endanger this valued pos- 
session. A dense solid stratum of unrea- 
soning conservatism thus constitutes the 
whole basis of Russian society, backed 
by the most corrupt set of officials to be 
found in the whole world. The middle 
and upper classes are often full of ardent 
wishes for the advancement of society 
and projects for the reform of the State. 
These are generally of the wildest and 
most terrible description, but their objects 
are anything but unreasonable. They de- 
sire to share in political power and the 
government of their country, as is the 
privilege of every other nation in Europe, 
and they hope to do something for the 
seething mass of ignorance and misery 
around them. The Nihilists have an ideal 
at least of good, and the open air of prac- 
tical politics would probably get rid of the 
unhealthy absurdities and wickedness of 
their creeds. But the Russian peasant 
cares neither for liberty nor politics, 
neither for education, nor cleanliness, nor 
civilization of any kind. His only interest 
is to squeeze just enough out of his plot 
of ground to live upon, and to get drunk * 
as many days in the year as possible. 
With such a base to the pyramid as is 
constituted by the peasant proprietors of 
Russia, aided by the enormous army, re- 
cruited almost to any extent from among 
their ranks, whose chief religion is a 
superstitious reverence for the “great fa- 
ther,” + tle czar is safe in refusing all 
concessions, all improvements; and the 
hopeless nature of Russian reform hith- 
erto, mainly hangs upon the conviction 
of the government that nothing external 
can possibly act upon this inert mass. 


* **When God created the world he made different 
nations, and gave them all sorts of good things — land, 
corn, fruit. Then he asked them if they were satisfied, 
and they all said yes, except the Russian, who had got 
as much as the rest, but simpered, ‘ Please, Lord, some 
vodki.’’’ (Russian Popular Tale.) 

+ **The same word ‘ batushka’ is used for father, the 





head of the mir, the serf-owner, and the czar,’’ says 
Haxthausen ; the sun and moon appear under the same 
| word in the songs, 
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“Great is stupidity, and shall prevail.” 
But surely not forever ! 
F, P. VERNEY. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE STRANGE STORY OF MARGARET 
BEAUCHAMP. 
BY GEORGE FLEMING. 
PART I. 

Sir WILLIAM told us. We had been 
dining with him; Frazer, the Boy, and I, 
and the new man, H——; that same 
H—— whose paper on heredity and evo- 
lution so very nearly brought matters to a 
crisis at the last Social Science Congress. 
He was younger than any of us, always 
a Boy —a quiet little fellow, 
with the keenest blue eye and odd parti- 
colored hair. He could not have been 
much more than twenty then, but one side 
of his head was thickly besprinkled with 
gray. The Boy used to call him the mag- 
pie; partly because of those curious 
locks, partly because he was always pick- 
ing “up things —odds and ends of infor- 
mation. But, of course, that was only 
behind his back. No one ever dreamed 
; he was 


of taking a liberty with H 
perfectly good-natured, too, but in that 
respect he resembled Sir William himself 
more than any man I ever knew. 


Perhaps I associate H ’s name so 
particularly with that evening because it 
was at his suggestion that we heard the 
story. We had been talking for half-an- 
hour or more about what is now, I am 
told, designated as psychical research. In 
those days we called it simply ghosts. 
And the Boy was affecting extreme terror 
over some anecdote of Frazer’s,—an 
Aberdeenshire man, and very sensitive 
on the subject of a certain family appari- 
tion, which had, I believe, revealed itself 
to one of his aunts or cousins. 

H—— had been keeping very quiet, 
turning his attentive bright glance from 
one speaker to another, as his way was, 
seldom committing himself by a word. 
At last, and as we were all laughing at 
some crowning absurdity of the Boy, he 
seemed to rouse himself a little, pushing 
back his wineglass and his plate: “I 
fancy, Sir William, you could tell us some- 
thing worth hearing about all this? If 
there is anything solid in these supernat- 
ural warnings — communications — what 
not—you must have seen strange cases 
of itin your practice?” he said, looking 
across the table at our host. 
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“Something solid! You hear that, eh, 
Frazer?” echoed the Boy, beaming with 
disinterested satisfaction over the pros- 
pect of the fray. 

For a minute or two Sir William scarce- 
Ps seemed to be aware of the question. 

e was still in his own place at the top;of 
the half-cleared table. He had pushed 
his chair a little to one side, and the lin- 
gering light of the summer evening fell full 
upon his massive head and shoulders, bent 
somewhat forward, as his manner was. I 
don’t know how it happened, but we all 
sat there, watching the dear old man, and 
no one scemed inclined to break the si- 
lence. Even H did not press his 
question. He looked hard at Sir William 
for a minute, and then fell to tracing a 
regular pattern with olive-stones about the 
edge of his plate. 

“TI could tell you a story, gentle- 
men ” began Sir William. 

He stopped, and filled up his glass. 


Will you help yourself, Mr. Frazer — 
and pass the bottle? — years ago, 
gentlemen, I was very nearly as young, 
and —we will say for the ake of argu- 
ment —as wise as any one of you here. 
In one way you all have the advantage of 
me ; I did not begin the study of medi- 
cine until after I left Oxford. Some of 
you may even have heard that I went in 
for honors there. In point of fact I took 
a second class. I had worked hard, espe- 
cially in my last year ; I had a certain rep- 
utation to keep up in our set; and I was 
disappointed. What partly consoled both 
my tutor and myself was the fact that one 
of our own men had done the old college 
more credit. That was Stanleigh Forbes, 
the cleverest man of his year, and my best 
friend. 

We took our degree at the same time, 
and went down together. Forbes was the 
only man to whom I had confided my in- 
tention of taking up surgery seriously as 
a profession. He did his best to discour- 
age the idea; partly, I think, from a sort 
of social prejudice, rather difficult now to 
understand; partly, as I have since be- 
lieved, at the instigation of my father. 
Forbes was my senior by only six months, 
but there was a decision about him, a 
force of character, which often gave his 
opinion weight in the eyes of much older 
men. It was characteristic of his influ- 
ence over those with whom he associated 
that I very seldom dreamt of protesting 
against this tacit assumption of his supe- 
riority. Twice in my life I have opposed 
him seriously ; but thirty years of familiar 
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acquaintance have not altered my estimate 
of his cleverness and capacity — his power 
of using other men. 

From Oxford we had come straight to 
London. We lived there together for 
some weeks in rather pleasant lodgings ; 
old-fashioned rooms, overlooking the 
river and the Strand. Forbes had found 
out the place for us. We had run up to 
town with much the same vague under- 
graduate’s. acquaintance with the theatres 
and the parks; but a week after our ar- 
rival Stanleigh treated himself to the pleas- 
ure of explaining a short cut to his han- 
som driver. Sometimes he would amuse 
himself by pointing out to me all the faces 
“with stories attached” in the Row —it 
was before the days of society papers. 
How did he know these things? It was 
not through any family affiliation. He was 
extremely reserved in all matters relating 
to himself, but I knew that his parents and 
his only sister lived in Ireland—on a 
small, and, I fancied, very impoverished, 
estate. 

My own father, as you know, was a rich 
Yorkshire manufacturer. Forbes had 
very little money, and I a good deal more 
than I knew what to do with. My tastes 
were much simpler than his ; but he hada 
native magnificence about him, a manner 
of disposing of even the smallest sum, 
which impressed people. Add to that that 
he was genuinely indifferent to the opinion 
of those about him, and I think you will 
understand the sort of prestige he enjoyed 
among his contemporaries at college. As 
for me, I confess I could imagine nothing 
more flattering to my self-love than the 
daily familiarity in which we lived. I was 
never happier in my life than in that little 
lodging. 

One night, coming home from the opera, 
where I had been to hear Grisi, I found 
our principal living-room in a state of 
great confusion. Candles were flaring in 
the draught on the chimneypiece and the 
table; Forbes’s books (he had a great 
many) were piled high on every available 
chair, and through the open door leading 
into his bedroom I could see his portman- 
teau lying half packed on the floor. 

He was sorting out some papers as I 
entered, and for a minute or two did not 
appear to be aware of my return. When 
he looked up —I can remember distinctly 
the expression of his face. He was ex- 
tremely good-looking in those days, and 
possessed, when he chose to use it, the 
most winning manner of any man I ever 
met; but what struck me at that mo- 
ment was his air of repressed triumphant 





excitement. Never, at any time —no! 
not when he was waiting before the 
schools for the posting of the class-list — 
had I seen him look so moved. 

He sat there staring at me for a minute 
or two with the blank, unseeing gaze of a 
visionary ; then, as if yielding to some un- 
controllable impulse, he got up from his 
chair, walked across the room to the long 
French window, and thrust it open with 
his foot. 

“ Well, young Croesus ! and so you have 
returned to the haunts of penniless mor- 
tals. And who was singing to-night in 
your gilded halls of luxury ?” 

I told him, Grisi. 

“ And was the house full? Did all the 
men look rich and sleek and prosperous? 
Were there shining lights and diamonds 
and beautiful women — beautiful, more 
dazzling than either?” 

A suspicion flashed across my mind 
which must have showed itself on my 
face, for he burst out laughing. “ No, old 
boy,” he said, “ you’re mistaken, you're 
all wrong there; I have not been drinking 
—at least, nothing more material than 

” He checked himself, that same in- 
definable expression of triumph still play- 
ing about his lips and eyes. “Come out 
on the balcony, I want to talk to you about 
business,” he said. 

He threw himself down on the nearest 
chair. ‘London grows hot. It is time to 
break up the encampment I shall run 
down to Brighton to-morrow.” 

“ But, I say, Forbes . 

“Oh ! there is no reason you should not 
come down with me, if you care to. You 
like the sea; and there will be other peo- 
ple. We will sail; we will ride on the 
downs; we will lie on our backs in the 
sun; irresponsible, enjoying, like minor 
deities on Olympus.” 

I could not, in my own mind, avoid con- 
necting the other people of whom he 
spoke with this unwonted excitement. 

“ Of course,” I said, “I will go.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ But I did not know, Forbes, that you 
were so tired of London.” 

“ Tired of it!” he echoed. 

He got up and stood leaning over the 
iron railing of the balcony, staring down at 
the dark, glittering surtace of the river. 
Below us Blackfriars Bridge crossed from 
shore to shore with its shining span of 
light. In the hot, still night the black 
water lapped audibly against the stones of 
the nearest pier. There was something 
almost awful, something evil in the old 


iriver’s restlessness, its swiftness, its 


Brigh 
at the 
town, 
three 
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depths of concealing waters under that 
quiet sky. 

He turned and looked up stream towards 
the distant gas lamps of Westminster. 
“Tired of you, my great, beautiful city! 
Some day I shall come back to you and 
show you in what way I was tired. Some 
day, among all your foolish four millions, 
your eating, drinking, clothes wearing citi- 
zens, | shall make you recognize me, make 
room for me, listen when I speak, turn to 
look after me when I pass. You shall 
learn to come to heel when I call to you, 
my beauty! for all your riches, all your 
forgetfulness, all your magnificent indif- 
ference now. For in all your great world 
there is nothing so big, so impossible, so 
immutable that it was not once an idea, a 
mere purpose, in some one man’s brain. 
And if other men, why notI? Why not?” 

I got up and stood beside him. “You 
will do it, Forbes,” 1 said. At that mo- 
ment, if he had told me to throw myself 
over the balcony into the river, I dare say 
1 should have done it without a word. 

“I shall do it, yes.” His tone was that 
of a man who has measured and will con- 
quer life. But almost immediately he 
laughed, shaking his head and pushing 
back his hair. ‘ Meantime,” he said 


lightly, “here we stand, two emancipated 
schoolboys, sending precepts to the Le- 
viathan to come ashore.” 

Whatever had so stirred his nature to 
the depths, for that day the mood was 


ended. Not another reasonable word 
could I get him to speak. As for myself, 
it was long before I fell asleep. The mu- 
sic | had heard, Grisi’s divine voice, the 
lights and crowded faces of the opera- 
house, my friend’s attitude as, flushed 
with some secret security of success, he 
dominated the sleeping city, all these 
things came and went before me with irri- 
tant interchange of impression. 

At last a sudden recollection flashed 
across my mind. The door between our 
two rooms stood open for coolness’ sake. 
I raised myself from my hot, tumbled pil- 
lows. 

“ Are you asleep?” 

“T say, confound it, no!” 

His voice was as wakeful as my own. 

“TI say, Forbes, I never knew that you 
cared one jot about beautiful women.” 

He made no answer; but after a mo- 
ment I heard him laugh. 

The next afternoon found us settled at 
Brighton. Forbes had selected our rooms 
at the farther, unfashionable end of the 
town, on the road to Rottingdean. For 
three days after our arrival I scarcely saw 
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him. He would go out immediately after 
breakfast, and return late for the ill cooked 
dinner which our landlady pronounced the 
very thing for two young gentlemen. The 
evening he passed for the most part lying 
on the hard little horsehair sofa reading a 
book. Of our rides together, our sails, 
the friends we were to make — not a word. 

This was not at all what I had bargained 
for. I was willing enough to put up with 
the inconvenience of our lodgings, but at 
least I had counted upon the compensa- 
tion of Forbes’s companionship. I began 
to feel hurt, and then resentful. For a 
couple of days I tried to convey this fact 
to him by my manner, but Forbes was not 
the man to trouble himself about varying 
shades of cordiality. At least I made up 
my mind to speak out. It had been rain- 
ing all day; the parade was empty; I was 
feeling insufferably bored. I marched 
back to our rooms feeling savagely in- 
clined to have it out with Forbes for his 
selfishness and lack of consideration. But 
at the first word he stopped me short. 

“ Oh, that’s all right. I know you have 
been having a dull time of it, old fellow, 
but never mind that now. I want you to 
come up with me to the station. I am 
expecting a—a party of ladies and chil- 
dren. Come along and make yourself 
useful, like the good fellow that you are!” 

I followed him, still feeling rather ag- 
grieved, into the square before our house. 
The tossing green and white sea was all 
shining in the light. The rain had ceased, 
and a bright red streak along the horizon 
seemed to promise better weather. As 
we climbed the hill Forbes explained to 
me that he had been busy finding and 
engaging a furnished house for his friends. 

“Their name is Beauchamp — Somer- 
setshire people. An aunt and her niece 
and two younger children. The smallest 
one has been ill—little Mabel; they are 
bringing her here for the sea air. The 
boy is to read with a tutor.” 

“And the niece? The other one?” I 
asked. 

“ Well, you'll see her,” Forbes answered 
and then he laughed. 

We reached the station just as the train 
was gliding in. Railways were not such 
an old story in those days. I was looking 
at that smoking engine (I can remember 
now the idle interest with which I was 
looking at it) when the door of the first- 
class carriage opposite me was opened by 
a sharp-eyed porter and — well, I saw her 
for the first time then. 

Forbes was looking the other way. I 
touched him on the shoulder. “There 
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she is,” I said. Who shall explain it? I 
barely knew her name; I had never seen 
her, and I only felt 1 was recognizing what 
I knew. 

Forbes turned sharply round, and I saw 
them meet. I saw the splendid light and 
color flash across her face. She gave him 
her hand. 

Some children had sprung out after her ; 
a lad in an Eton jacket and a little girl 
carrying a bird-cage. ‘“ Tottie is asleep; 
aunt does not like to wake him,” the boy 
announced with a laugh. At the same 
moment a servant in livery came running 
up, touching his hat. “See after Parker, 
Robinson, and then you may have the 
luggage put on the fly Mr. Forbes has 
engaged for us,” the elder sister said ina 
clear voice. Forbes was helping another 
lady to descend —a tall, thin woman, with 
grey curls ; she carried a fluffy white Mal- 
tese dog in her arms. 

“Oh! let me take Tottie for you, aunt,” 
the young girl added hastily. She looked 
at Forbes as she spoke, and a gleam of 
amusement passed over both their young 
faces. I stupidly reflected that they must 


have known one another for a long time ; 
it was impossible to imagine her ever 
looking at a stranger — at me, for instance 


— like that. 

“Here, Balfour, I want to introduce 
you to Miss Beauchamp, to her niece, 
Miss Margaret Beauchamp,” said Forbes. 
“ You've heard me speak of Balfour — at 
Champstead,” he added without lowering 
his voice but looking at her steadily. 

She gave him one glance and then 
turned to me, putting out her hand. She 
was dressed all in blue; in her left arm 
she held the white, woolly dog; every 
minute or two the brute nearly wriggled 
out of her clasp in his desperate efforts to 
lick her cheek. 

I suppose she must have said some- 
thing tome. I knowa minute afterwards 
I found myself following in her wake, 
giving my arm to the elder Miss Beau- 
champ and carrying Margaret’s shawl. 
To be doing something for her! —TI be- 
lieve I envied the porters who were liftin 
her boxes. The little girl, little Mabel 
walked demurely beside me, hugging her 
precious bird-cage; I know I offered to 
carry that, but she only shook her head 
and looked up at me without speaking. 
She had big brown eyes, not so dark as 
her sister’s but with something of the 
same clear, radiant glance, and the pale, 
pinched face of a sickly child. 

We put them into their carriage; the 


boy scrambling up on the box beside the | 
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driver. Then I saw Margaret hesitate ; 
she looked at the empty seat, and at 
Forbes. 

“You are not coming with us, then?” 
she said, leaning a little towards him. 

“We will take the short cut down the 
hill, Balfour and I, and meet you at your 
own door. I feel all the pride and respon- 
sibility of your house agent. I want to 
be quite sure that you are pleased with 
=| selection,” Stanleigh said gaily, taking 
off his hat. 

We started down the hill together at a 

eat pace, and neither of us spoke. As 
or myself, I was only conscious of an 
insane wish to walk on and on, anywhere, 
to escape hearing that thing about Miss 
Beauchamp which, I felt sure, Forbes was 
going to tell me. But he never spoke 
until, at the foot of the hill, their carriage 
passed us; the aunt smiled at us through 
her curls, waving her hand. 

“Well — you have seen them,” Forbes 
said, drawing a long breath. 

“Yes.” 

The house he had taken for them was 
at the same end of the town as our lodg- 
ings; a large, white house, with wooden 
pilasters and many green shutters, and 
balconies overlooking the sea. At the 
back there was an unusually large garden 
shut away from the street by high brick 
walls. 

“It does not look like a place to let,” I 
remarked, as we stood waiting by the front 

ate. 

“It has been shut up for years, the 
agent told me. The last man came to 
grief over a woman; he shot himself 
through the heart at Paris, or somewhere 
abroad, and the present owner is still a 
ward in Chancery. I suppose his guard- 
ians want the rent,” Forbes answered 
indifferently, and at that moment we saw 
the carriage turn the corner of the street. 

Margaret was still holding the dog in 
herarms. As she stepped lightly out of 
the carriage, the wretched little beast gave 
a sudden snap and snarl and sprang out 
of her grasp. 

“Good heavens! Miss Beauchamp, has 
he bitten you?” 

“He has hurt you. Show me your 
wrist,” said Forbes, putting his hand upon 
her arm. 

“He did not touch me. It is nothing. 
See! he has not even torn my glove. But 
—oh, aunt! what can have happened to 
Tottie? Look athim! Can he be going 
mad? Oh pray, pray be careful!” she 
said, in tones of real distress. 

For Miss Beauchamp had flung herself 
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down upon her knees on the wet gravel of | 
the walk, and was endeavoring with many 
vain caresses to comfort the spoilt little 
animal, which crouched and cowered upon 
the ground, resisting every effort to carry 
it into the house, whining, scratching 
wildly at the earth, and exhibiting every 
symptom of the most abject terror. 

“Was it the nasty iron railroad then, 
that frightened my pet, my beautiful wee 
white dog of doggies wif his govies on? 
There, dear, never mind, it shan’t be taken 
in itany more. It shall have a nice big 
carriage all to itself to drive back to 
Champstead in, soit shall! There, there! 
Come to its own muzzer and be comforted 
—there, there!” 

It was to a running accompaniment of 
such remarks that they finally entered the 
house, and even as we walked away we 
ne still hear Tottie’s thin, disconsolate 
howl. 

After dinner, Forbes, as usual, picked 
up a book; but his reading was a pretence 
which would not have deceived a child. 
About nine o’clock he got up abruptly 
from the sofa and took his hat. 

“Are you coming?” he asked, without 
looking at me. 

“To call on the Beauchamps? I think 
not. I don’t know them; they have seen 
enough of me for one day.” 

“ As you please.” He stood there fora 
minute or two in the doorway as if reflect- 
ing. Then he shrugged his shoulders 
slightly, with an impatient, half-foreign 
trick that he had when anything vexed 
him, and left the room. 

It was eleven o’clock before he re- 
turned. He came into the room with 
something of that same air of repressed 
excitement which had struck me so much 
in London, “I am sorry you did not 
come, old fellow,” he said cordially. 
“They both asked after you. Miss Beau- 
champ wishes sacticalathy that you should 
know that Tottie is much better to-night. 
He has consented to drink a little warm 
milk, and she hopes to-morrow he may 
have completely recovered from his agita- 
tion. You may expect to find yourself 
in high favor there; I told her how de- 
voted you are to dogs, especially to ladies’ 
lap-dogs!” He laughed in his low, pleas- 
ant fashion. ‘To-morrow we must see 
about some riding-horses. We sat in the 
garden to-night,” he added suddenly, turn- 
ing and lacking full at me with excited, 
smiling eyes. “As usual, I observe that 
ia have fallen upon your feet. You will 
lave the freedom of the city — the run of 
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“Oh — Margaret likes me,” I repeated 
stupidly. 

I went to my room, and threw open both 
windows. The cool breath of the salt 
wind, the sound of the sea, were like so 
many friendly but mysterious voices. I 
looked up at the stars; I could see the 
constellation of the Great Bear —- 
down placidly over the big, grassy shoul- 
der of the down, over her house, over the 
whispering trees of her garden. I did not 
want to speak to Forbes. I did not want 
to remember her face. Each time that it 
rose before me I put the vision aside. I 
wanted to postpone everything. I asked 
nothing from the world but to sit there in 
the dark and silence, while life changed 
within and about me, with the slow, irre- 
sistible movement of those stars. 

As usual, Forbes proved a competent 
prophet. Ina week I had, as he phrased 
it, the entire freedom of the city. I came 
and went about the Beauchamps’ house 
like one of themselves. Within the first 
forty-eight hours of our acquaintance, the 
aunt, as we called her, had told me what 
little I cared to know about their family 
affairs. Margaret Beauchamp was an 
heiress ; an orphan brought up by an uncle 
and aunt, Sir John and Lady Beauchamp, 
of Champstead Court. I knew of Sir John 
vaguely by reputation ; he was the sort of 
man whose name always figured largely 
in any public scheme for improving the 
dwelling-houses of the poor. I had an 
indistinct recollection of having once seen 
him at my father’s ; a short, thick-set man, 
very argumentative, and with a violent 
face. But Miss Beauchamp had stories 
to tell only of her brother’s indulgence. 
“ He spoils the children, Margaret in es- 
pecial. She is his favorite, the queen of 
the house and village. Until last year I 
never knew him so much as contradict 
one of her fancies. Until last year” — 
Miss Beauchamp added, shaking her curls, 
with a sigh. 

I knew that Forbes had spent his last 
long vacation in Somerset, but I asked no 
questions. I was living ina fool’s para- 
dise of my own creation. I was so happy 
I don’t think it even occurred to me to 
envy my friend. It was impossible to see 
those two together for an hour without 
understanding their mutual attraction. At 
the very sound of his hand on the door 
her face would quiver and flush and soften 
into the look cf ahappy child. They were 
not demonstrative, either of them, but 
were very generous in their happiness. It 
was true that Margaret liked me ; and day 
after day I, too, was allowed to ride beside 
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her across the grassy downs, to play to 
her, to listen to her singing, to sit for 
hours in the dear, old-fashioned garden 
while she worked and read. 

The children, I think, were even fonder 
of me than of Stanleigh —little Mabel es- 
pecially. She was a particularly delicate 
child; sensitive, reticent, and passion- 
ately devoted to her sister. When Mar- 
garet was within doors it was indeed rare 
to find those two apart. Always a small 
brown head, and big brown eyes, grown 
big out of all proportion, peeped out from 
behind the sheltering folds of the elder sis- 
ter’s dress. Sometimes, when she thought 
no one was looking, I have seen her cover 
a floating end of ribbon, or a forgotten 
glove, with a perfect storm of furtive jeal- 
ous kisses ; and, absurd as it may seem, I 
could almost fancy that a kind of under- 
standing had grown up on the subject of 
our common love between this baby of six 
and myself. 

One day, by some rare chance, I found 
her alone in the garden. She was playing 
with the little white dog on the grass, 
but she ran up to me at once, slipping her 
frail little fingers confidingly into mine. 

“ Sister Margaret will come soon,” she 
said gravely. Then she added, “I think 
Sister Margaret is sad to-day.” 

I asked her why. 

“ Oh—I think she is sad,” the child 
repeated wistfully, looking up into m 
face and swinging my hand between bot 
of hers. 

Then she said, “ Mr. Balfour, can you 
keep a secret?” 

“T think so, dear.” 

“ Because Lilly laughs at me for saying 
you are my own, own friend, but I will tell 
you something about Sister Margaret. 
Aunt does not know it, and Parker doesn’t 
know it, and Billy doesn’t know it — Billy 
doesn’t dream of it, though he says I am 
only a girl.” 

“And does not Mr. Forbes know of it 
then?” I asked, picking her up and seat- 
ing her on my knee. 

“* No!” she shook her head gravely and 
nestled her soft little cheek against mine. 
“Mr. Balfour, whisper! You remember 
the day we came here, how Tottie cried 
and would not come in?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “I remember.” 

“And even aunt could not get him to 
move? Hecriedallnight. When I woke 
up very early the next morning, while 
nurse was asleep, I heard him crying. 
And since then he has been so sad. If 
Margaret calls him he whines and runs 
away. He is so, so—melancholy.” It 


|was a long word, but she got over it 
| bravely. “ And now,” she went on, fixing 
me with her big, serious eyes, “ now Sis- 
ter Margaret is beginning to be just the 
same.” 

I confess that I burst out laughing. 

“Oh, Mabel, you ungrateful small per- 
son!” I said; “and when you call her do 
you mean to say that Sister Margaret 
runs away from you?” 

But at that she sprang of her own ac- 
cord off my knee. She doubled up her 
little fists, her eyes flashing. “I do not 
like you to-day, Mr. Balfour. I shall not 
tell you any more secrets. Go away, you 
do not care for my Margaret. You are 
bad — you are as bad as Billy!” 

She stamped her baby foot upon the 
gravelled walk; the wrath of the small 
creature was something amazing. I was 
still vainly attempting to propitiate her, 
to make amends for my mistake, when I 
caught sight of Margaret’s white gown 
moving among the laurels. 

Was it my fancy ? Was it only the re- 
sult of a passionate solicitude that even a 
baby’s prattle could awaken? Certainly 
as she drew nearer to me I seemed to de- 
tect something, a shadow of weariness, an 
unaccustomed look of gravity upon her 
face. She moved languidly, with her eyes 
fixed onthe ground. As she raised them, 
as her glance met mine, I saw it was full 
of trouble. But in one instant the smile 
that was part of her beauty swept like 
sunlight across her lovely lips. ‘I am so 
glad to see you,” she said simply. 

“IT came on a mission of peace,” I said, 
as she let me touch herhand. “ Stanleigh 
sent me to tell you it is all right about the 
horses. He has arranged everything as 
you wish. But I have quarrelled with 
Mabel since I came, or rather I fear that I 
have sinned in her eyes past forgiveness ; 
and now I am afraid, if I ask you some- 
thing, that you, too, will be angry.” 

“Oh, I am not so implacable as Ma- 
bel,” she said, smiling and turning to walk 
by my side. She was bareheaded, dressed 
all in white, with no ornament about her 
except a broad new band of gold around 
her left wrist. I noticed how new it looked 
and how it shone in the sun. 

“You are looking at my bracelet,” she 
said, observing the direction of my eyes. 
“It is—it isa whim of mine. You know 
I have my fancies.” She tried to laugh, 
but her pale lips twitched, and a strange 
shade of fear came over her face. 

I looked at her more closely. There 
| was no doubt that within the last fortnight 
‘she had grown thin, and there were faint 
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dark marks like stains under her full white 
eyelids. Her great beauty was not les- 
sened, but as it were veiled, sobered, 
overshadowed, by an air of trouble. 

I stopped short. “Oh, Miss Beau- 
champ,” I said abruptly, “are you ill?” 

To my horror she shrank away from me 
as if I had struck her. 

“Why—why do you ask?” she de- 
manded in a voice that was not her own. 
With one hand she clutched at the thick 
bough of an old laurel, pressing the other 
against her breast. Her very lips were 
white, but her dark, menacing eyes never 
faltered or left my face. Even at that 
moment the child’s absurd allusion to 
Tottie’s panic darted across my brain. 
There was defiance, terror, a blind pas- 
sion of terror, in every line of Margaret's 
rigid face. “ Why?—why?” she said 
again in the same choked, hoarse whisper. 

I was so inexpressibly shocked that I 
lost my head completely. “ For Heaven’s 
sake, Margaret,” I cried, “out of pity, do 
not look at me like that! I meant noth- 
ing; I know nothing; I had no reason. 
None—none. Only if you look at me as 


if you hated me, upon my honor I shall 
° and drown myself! I spoke like a fool. 
do not know what | meant. 


I could 
mean nothing. Only, out of very pity, do 
not look at me like that.” 

I doubt if she even heard what I was 
saying. But after a minute or more the 
dreadful tension of her face relaxed; the 
color crept back to her cheek and her lips 
began to quiver. She turned aside ab- 
ruptly, walked away a few paces, and let 
herself fall, with hanging hands and sweet 
head drooped, upon a garden chair. 

I followed her, hardly knowing if I 
dared approach her again. Butas I drew 
near she looked up with piteous eyes. 

“Ah, forgive me!” she said. “1 was 
—I do not understand myself —I shave 
hurt you. I have been unkind, and I 
must not —I cannot explain.” 

I saw her sweet eyes filled with tears. 

“ As for an explanation,” I said briefly, 
“I think you know as well as —as Stan- 
leigh does, that all I care for and live for 
is the hope of some day doing you some 
service. I don’t want to trouble you with 
myself, Miss Beauchamp. If you can 
make use of me, there I am. hen you 
don’t want me any longer, you have only 
to send me away. I know what you are 
to Stanleigh, and I don’t grudge him one 
bit of it. But I—I am like a thing be- 
longing to you, that you can dispose of, or 
hot, as the fancy takes you. I never lived 
until I knew you, and all my life won’t be 
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long enough for me to thank you for what 
you have given me.” 

I spoke with still, deliberate despera- 
tion, using the strongest words I could 
think of, with a kind of savage joy in get- 
ting it said once for all. But when she 
lifted up her face I felt my heart die in 


me. 

“Mr. Balfour” — she began. She 
looked at me. I dare say she understood 
some of the misery, for her voice suddenly 
softened and she hesitated a little as she 
wenton. “Mr. Balfour, since you know 
—about Stanleigh—you must see how 
very much respect and esteem I have for 
— character since —after what you 
have just told me—I am still willing to 
trust you and treat you as owr friend.” 

“Yes,” I said; “and now, Miss Beau- 
champ, unless I can be of any service to 
you I think I should like to go.” 

She bent her head gravely in assent. 

“ Of course,” I went on rather brokenly, 
“of course I know that I have spoken 
like a mad man, although every word I 
have told you I mean. And it is ee 4 
your great goodness and mercy whic 
make me feel fit ever to appear before 
your eyes again. I have no right to ask 
any favor from you. Only I wish you 
would believe me when I say that I am 
ready at any moment to let myself be cut 
into little pieces for you—or for Stan- 
leigh either, for that matter.” 

“I believe you,” Margaret said. 

Then I went out of the garden, past the 
house where that infernal little dog was 
still barking. I shut the gate behind me 
and felt as if I had lost the world. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
THE SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY: 


INCIDENTS IN HIS LIFE AND LABORS. 
Parr I, 
EARLY YEARS, 


In the year 1815 a tall, thin, handsome 
schoolboy of fourteen was walking down 
Harrow Hill, when he was startled by 
hearing a great shouting and yelling in a 
side street, and the singing of a low Bac- 
chanalian song. When the noisy party 
turned the corner of the street he saw to 
his horror that “four or five drunken men 
were carrying a roughly made coffin con- 
taining the mortal remains of one of their 
fellows for burial. Staggering as they 
turned the corner, they a their burden 
fall, and then they broke out into foul and 
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horrible language. It was a sickening | 
spectacle. No solitary soul was there as 
a mourner. A fellow-creature was about 
to be consigned to the tomb with indigni- 
ties to which not even a dog should be 
subjected.” 

The Harrow schoolboy gazed on the 
scene spellbound. Then he exclaimed, 
* Good heavens! can this be permitted 
simply because the man was poor and 
friendless?” Before the sound of the 
drunken songs had died away in the dis- 
tance, that boy had faced the future of his 
life, and had determined thai, with the 
help of God, he would from that time 
forth devote his life to pleading the cause 
of the poor and friendless. 

Seventy years afterwards the Duke of 
Argyll, in a speech in the House of Lords 
on the political situation, told how that 
Harrow schoolboy had fulfilled his vow. 
“ My lords,” he said, “the social reforms 
of the last century have not been mainly 
due to the Liberal party. They have 
been due mainly to the influence, charac- 
ter, and perseverance of one man— Lord 
Shaftesbury.” 

It is not our intention to attempt to 
give a systematic outline of that remark- 
able career, now fully told in the three 
large volumes of Mr. Edwin Hodder, but 
merely to glance at some of its less known 
incidents.* 

A fragment written towards the close 
of his life by Lord Shaftesbury, and given, 
as a memorandum, to his biographer, sum- 
marizes very clearly the story of his early 
years. 

“Born 28th April, 1801, at 24, Grosve- 
nor Square. Very little or norecollection 
of my earliest years. Remember that I 
soon passed under the special care of the 
housekeeper, who had been my mother’s 
maid before her marriage. She was an 
affectionate, pious woman. She taught 
me many things, directing my thoughts to 
highest subjects, and I can even now call 
to my mind many sentences of prayer she 
made me repeat at her knees. To her I 
trace, under God, my first impressions. 

“T and my sisters —all three of them 
older than myself — were brought up with 
great severity, moral and physical, in re- 
spect both of mind and body, the opinion 
of our parents being that, to render a child 
obedient, it should be in a constant fear 
of its father and mother. 

* The Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. By Edwin 
Hodder. 3 vols. Cassell 

+ This fragment Lord Shaftesbury took with him to 


Folkestone just before his Jast illness, intending to am- 
plify the account of his early years. 
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“At seven went to school—a very 
large one at Chiswick. Nothing could 


; have surpassed it for filth, bullying, neg- 


lect, and hard treatment of every sort; 
nor had it in any respect any one compen- 
sating advantage, except, perhaps, it may 
have given me an early horror of oppres- 
sion and cruelty. It was very similar to 
Dotheboys Hall. 

“Remained for five years, and then 
sent to Harrow and became the pupil and 
lived, with others, in the house of Dr. 
Butler, the head master of the school. 
Things were there on a very different 
footing compared with Chiswick. 

“Left Harrow soon after fifteen years 
of age. Had reached the sixth form and 
had learned very little. But that was 
my own fault. Though I obtained some 
prizes, I was, on the whole, idle and fond 
oi amusements, and I neglected most op- 
portunities of acquiring knowledge. 

“‘ At about sixteen I went to reside with 
a clergyman in Derbyshire who had mar- 
ried my first cousin. I was sent there, in 
fact, to be got out of the way, for the 
clergyman never professed that he was 
able to teach me anything, nor, indeed, 
did my father require of him any such 
services. I had a horse, and there were 
dogs belonging to the house that consti- 
tuted my great amusement; and a family 
in the neighborhood showed me abundant 
hospitality. 

“] remained there about two years, and 
perhaps no two years were ever so mis- 
spent. 1 hardly ever opened a book, and 
seldom heard anything that was worth 
hearing; nevertheless, there were con- 
stantly floating in my mind all sorts of 
aspirations, though I never took a step to 
make their fulfilment possible. 

“My father had resolved to put me in 
the army, but he was dissuaded from that 
purpose by the influence, I believe, of a 
friend, of whose kind act I shall always 
think with the deepest gratitude. 

“ My father then resolved to place me 
at Christ Church, Oxford, to which place 
he took me in 1819. The Rev. T. V. 
Short, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph, 
was appointed to be my tutor; a kind 
man, and a worthy and a good one taken 
altogether. I remember well his first 
question, ‘Do you intend to take a de- 
gree?’ This was a strong demand upon 
one who had lost so many years in idle- 
ness and amusements, yet I answered at 
once, ‘I cannot say, but I willtry!’” | 

He did try, and the result was that in 
1822 he took a first class in classics. 
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FIRST ENTRY INTO PARLIAMENT. 


AT the age of twenty-five Lord Ashley 
entered Parliament, and, although he 
joined the Conservatives, then led by Lord 
Liverpool and Mr. Canning, he held an 
attitude of independence ; the support he 
gave to the government being general and 
not constant. This was his attitude ever 
afterwards. 

No young man entered upon a public 
career with fairer prospects. When Mr. 
Canning was appointed successor to Lord 
Liverpool, he at once offered Lord a 
a place in his administration, and thoug 
this was declined, he accepted the office 
of a commissioner of the India Board of 
Control soon afterwards, under the Duke 
of Wellington’s government. It was here 
he acquired his knowledge of Indian mat- 
ters, and his great interest in India, which 
never abated. His first act was to de- 
nounce Sutteeism, then prevalent in India, 
as “an outrageous cruelty and wrong,” 
and he was put down as though he were 
“a madman, and was wondered at for 
ever daring to mention such a thing; ” he 
busied himself in the establishment of 
scientific corporations for the institution 
and improvement of horticulture and hus- 
bandry throughout the provinces of India; 
he obtained the appointment of an astron- 
omer for Bombay; took up the question 
of the salt monopoly ; and, while he worked 
on these somewhat minor things, he 
dreamed dreams and laid plans for India 
which, had they been carried out, would 
have resulted in her regeneration. Lord 
Ashley’s tenure of office on the India 
Board was brief, but it was long enough to 
give him a lifelong interest in everything 
that concerned the welfare of that coun- 
try, an interest which took shape in after 
life in the passing of an Indian factory 
bill, in schemes for Indian irrigation and 
inland navigation, and in untiring labors 
for its moral and spiritual well-being. 

Lord Ashley was not ambitious as a 
young man, and he coveted neither place 
nor power. He was singularly modest, 
and was wont to indulge in self-deprecia- 
tion to almost a morbid degree. Thus 
we find him writing in his diary at the 
commencement of his career : — 

“As for praises, they make me unhap- 
py; the time will come, and that right 
soon, when I shall be found not only 
wanting, but contemptible in abilities. I 
should be far happier if I were indifferent 
to knowledge; the pursuit of it has en- 
grossed my whole mind and attention, 
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ease and unruffled contentedness to arrive 
at that which, after a long chase, I find to 
be more distant from me than it is from 
others who are mere dabblers or begin- 
ners. Would to heaven I could quit pub- 
lic life and sink down into an ambition 
proportionate to my capacity! But I 
am cursed with honorable desires (they 
are so) and by predestined failure. 
This keeps spurring me on to despera- 
tion. What a happy fate to lose all hope, 
all aspiring sentiment, all nobleness of 
thought, all daring of mind, all wish for 
greater things! I had rather be creeping 
and contented than aspiring and ineff- 
cient. It is a curse of tantalization; vide 
all my thoughts throughout this book.” 

This habit of analyzing his own motives, 
principles, and actions, of indulging in 
morbid self-depreciation, and of cher- 
ishing a nervous dread of failure, was 
mischievous in itself, and mischievous 
inasmuch as “ happy occasions oft by self- 
distrust were forfeited.” It was a habit 
which he never thoroughly conquered, 
however; and at seventy, as at twenty- 
seven, he is found standing in his own 
light on many occasions through nervous 
fear, and painting his character in dark 
colors through over-sensitiveness. 

It was not until he had been nearly two 
years in Parliament that he made his 
first speech of any importance. But that 
speech marked an epoch in his history. 
It was on behalf of pauper lunatics — the 
most unfortunate, the most wretched, and 
the most ill-treated of his fellow-creatures. 
That speech sounded the key-note of his 
whole Parliamentary career; he stood 
forth as the friend of the friendless, the 
helper of the oppressed, and from that 
day forward his whole life was devoted to 
the great interests of suffering humanity. 
On the establishment of the Commission 
in Lunacy a few years later, he became 
chairman of the Commission, and, until 
the day of his death, his interest and zeal 
in the cause knew no abatement or change. 
What he was instrumental in accomplish- 
ing, and at what cost, few even of his 
closest associates ever knew. 


THE TEN HOURS BILL. 


In 1830 Lord Ashley was married to 
Emily, daughter of the fifth Earl Cowper 
—he who at the beginning of the present 
century erected the mansion at Panshan- 
ger in Hertfordshire. It was in every 
respect a happy union, and for forty-two 
years he found in her “a wife as good, as 
true, and as deeply beloved, as God ever 
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gave to man.” The life upon which they 
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entered together was to be a life of no 
common trial to both of them. A year 
after their marriage Lord Ashley contested 
the county of Dorset in the anti-Reform 
interest, and after a fifteen days’ struggle 
of unexampled vigor, and almost unexam- 
pled duration, he defeated his opponent. 
But it was done at a fearful expense, and 
the cost, which should have been borne 
by the anti-Reform party, fell, by a series 
of misunderstandings, on Lord Ashley, 
whose income was very limited, with the 
result that for many years he was involved 
in harassing and ditrenting financial dif- 
ficulties. 

In these days, when elections cost “next 
to nothing,” and the Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1885 is in full force, it may astonish 
electors to know that the expenses amount- 
ed to £15,600 5s. 7a., of which £12,525 
17s. 11a. was for bills of inns and public 
houses ! 

In that same year the great and compre- 
hensive movement with which later on 
Lord Ashley was to be pre-eminently 
identified commenced — the agitation on 
behalf of factory operatives. A small 
body of men, horrified at the inquities of 
the factory system, determined to endeavor 
to obtain a reduction of the hours of labor 
for children employed in the manufacture 
of textile fabrics throughout the kingdom. 
The terrible slavery, the abominable cru- 
elties, the merciless greed of the factory 
system, seems almost incredible in these 
days of liberty and enlightenment. The 
story is fully told in the volumes before 
us, and to them we must refer our readers 
for the details of the iniquitous system. 

One of the prime movers in the agita- 
tion was Mr. Michael Thomas Sadler, 
M. P. for Newark, who introduced his 
famous Ten Hours Bill into the House of 
Commons in 1831, and moved its second 
reading in March, 1832. The result was 
the appointment of a select committee, 
and while that committee was engaged in 
its labors the first Reform Bill came into 
operation, Newark was disfranchised, and 
Mr. Sadler failed to obtain another seat. 

At this crisis of affairs Lord Ashley 
was asked to take up the cause in Parlia- 
ment, and move Mr. Sadler’s bill. What 
that request involved is told by Mr. Hod- 
der in these words : — 

“Lord Ashley now stood at the parting 
of the ways. On the one hand lay ease, in- 
fluence, promotion, and troops of friends; 
on the other an unpopular cause, unceas- 
ing labor amidst every kind of opposition, 
perpetual worry and anxiety, estrangement 
of friends, annihilation of leisure, and a 
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life among the poor. It was between 
these he had to choose. Had he been 
ambitious of political distinction there can 
be no doubt that with his abilities, his 
popularity, and his great oratorical powers, 
he would have commanded a prominent 
position in his party. Already he had 
held an appointment in the government 
under the Duke of Wellington, whose 
confidence he enjoyed, and had shown 
such tact and ability, combined with so 
thorough a knowledge of the matters he 
had to deal with — relating principally to 
India —that he had made his mark. 

“ The alternative before him was volun- 
tarily to cut himself off from these pros- 
pects, to associate himself with the most 
unpopular question of the day, to become 
the victim of a virulent opposition from 
all parties, and even from many able and 
enlightened men who were in thorough 
sympathy with every movement which 
they believed to be for the improvement 
of the working classes, but who looked 
upon the restriction of the hours of labor 
as an unjustifiable interference with the 
relations between employer and employed. 

“But Lord Ashley was not a man to 
allow considerations of the baser sort 
to weigh heavily with him. Already he 
had won the confidénce of the poor and 
the oppressed. Already he had passed 
through the strait gate of his path in life, 
and had entered the narrow way. He 
would not look back now. He remem- 


bered that day at Harrow, when he had 
vowed that he would fight against the 
monstrous cruelty that allowed the weak 
and the unfriended to suffer and be tram- 
pled upon simply because they were poor. 
But that vow had been made when he was 


a mere boy. Now he had a wife anda 
child, a home and a position. To espouse 
the factory cause was to give up home 
comfort and domestic leisure, to relin- 
quish the scientific and literary pursuits 
which had for him such an intense fasci- 
nation. Was it right for him so to disturb 
the natural course of his life, and to aban- 
don the prospects it opened up? He laid 
the matter before his wife, painted in dark 
colors all the sacrifice it meant, weighed 
the burden it would place on her young 
shoulders, and waited for the verdict. 

“‘It is your duty,’ she said, ‘and the 
consequences we must leave. Go forward, 
and to victory !’” 

For many fone years, under hostile gov- 
ernments, leagued against by manufac- 
turers, attacked unmercifully in the public 
press, made the victim of innumerable 
political stratagems, involved in enormous 
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personal expenses, through good report 
and evil report, Lord Ashley persevered, 
until, in the end, his labors were crowned 
with success. He had taken up the cause, 
as he believed, at “the call of God,” and, 
although it cost him unexampled labor by 
day and by night, at home and abroad ; 
though he carried on the work in the face 
of the fiercest opposition, from which his 
whole nature shrank, he dared not relin- 
quish his task. 

By the irony of fate the Ten Hours Bill 
was carried in the very session when Lord 
Ashley, having changed his views on the 
Corn Laws, felt it his duty to resign his 
seat in Parliament. But the victory was 
his, and he won for himself the deathless 
gratitude of thousands upon thousands, 
whose hours of toil he lightened, and into 
whose homes he brought happiness. 


SEEING FOR HIMSELF. 


CONTEMPORANEOUSLY with his labors 
in connection with the ten hours move- 
ment, Lord Ashley was engaged in a mul- 
titude of other important branches of fac- 
tory legislation, too numerous even to 
glance at here. Had these been his only 


labors they would have been more than 
enough to have won for him a high place 


in the gratitude of the country. But there 
were other matters engaging his attention. 
In 1836 he had assisted materially in es- 
tablishing the Church Pastoral Aid Soci- 
ety, and had come to be regarded as the 
lay leader of the Evangelical party, a title, 
however, which he invariably disclaimed. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, after 
this, there was scarcely a religious or 
philanthropic movement put in operation 
in this country in which he did not take a 
part. His advocacy of the claims of the 
poor, and his ardent sympathy with every 
effort to raise them and better their con- 
dition, made him the “ordained counsel- 
ler” of others whenever any new enter- 
prise was set on foot ; his unique political 
position, as belonging to no party nor 
identifying himself with any clique, made 
him eligible to bring forward in Parlia- 
ment and on public platforms every kind 
of abuse, of oppression, or of wrong. His 
strongly pronounced Protestantism made 
all classes turn to him as their champion 
in resisting every fresh encroachment of 
Rome, and at the time of the Maynooth 
controversy, the “ Papal aggression,” the 
persecution of the Madiai, and other out- 
bursts of Protestant zeal, he was always 
tothe front. In like manner his strongly 
pronounced Evangelical views imposed 
upon him the task of endeavoring to re- 
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sist the Tractarian movement and its sub- 
sequent developments into Puseyism and 
Ritualism on the one hand, and the ad- 
vances of Neology on the other. Thus it 
came to pass that from the time when he 
was fairly launched out into his career 
until he closed it, still in harness, Lord 
Shaftesbury was one of the busiest men of 
his age. It was only by the strictest 
economy of time, by curtailing his hours 
of rest and cutting off his hours of recrea- 
tion, that he was able to keep pace with 
his engagements. 

It was a principle with him that he 
would “not offer to the Lord that which 
cost him nothing,” nor would he engage in 
any work until he had made himself mas- 
ter of all its details. “I made it an inva- 
riable rule,” he said to his biographer, “ to 
see everything with my own eyes, to take 
nothing on trustor hearsay. In factories, 
I examined the mills, the machinery, the 
homes, and saw the workers and their 
work in all its details. In colleries, I 
went down into the pits. In London, I 
went into lodging-houses and thieves’ 
haunts, and every filthy place. It gave me 
a power I could not otherwise have had. 
I could speak of things from actual expe- 
rience, and I used often to hear things 
from the poor sufferers themselves which 
were invaluable to me. I got to know 
their habits of thought and action, and 
their actual wants. I sat and had tea and 
talk with them hundreds of times.” 

It was in this way he prosecuted his 
early inquiries into the state of lunatic 
asylums and the treatment of lunatics. 
“He visited the asylums in many parts 
of London and the provinces, and saw the 
filthy condition, the horrible attendant 
circumstances, the misery and degrada- 
tion of the inmates. He saw for himself 
that the lunatics were chained to their 
beds and left from Saturday afternoon to 
Monday without attendance, and with only 
bread and water within their reach. He 
saw the nature of the barbarities that were 
committed on the helpless sufferers ; he 
saw that the violent and the quiet, the 
clean and the uncleanly, were shut up to- 
gether in foul and disgusting cells, damp, 
dark, and unwholesome.” And so shocked 
was he dy what he saw that he vowed he 
would never stop in pleading the cause of 
these poor creatures till either death 
silenced him or the laws were amended. 
And he kept his vow. In like manner, 
when he was engaged on his Common 
Lodging-houses Bill, and other kindred 
measures, night after night he would, in 
the small hours, accompanied by a police- 
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man and a city missionary, enter into the 
lowest haunts and the most unsavory quar- 
ters tosee the actual state of affairs be- 
fore the passing of his bills, and after- 
wards to see that their provisions were 
strictly enforced. 

This determination of his to “see for 
himself ”” demanded enormous self-sacri- 
fice, and at times almost heroic courage. 
For example, when the Public Health Act 
of 1848 created a Central Board of Health, 
Lord Ashley was appointed chairman of 
the Board, an office he reluctantly ac- 
cepted, but, having done so, he bent to it 
all the persistency of his strong will. In 
1849 his labors were almost unprecedented 
in connection with the visitation of chol- 
era, which, from the 1st of October, 1848, 
to the 13th October, 1849, resulted in 
the deaths of 14,497 persons. During 
the whole of the anxious time when the 
pestilence was at its worst, and every one 
who could do so was flying from the dan- 
ger, he remained in the midst of it, search- 
ing into every infected place and bringing 
to bear every known means for its re- 
moval. Here is an extract from the diary 


on the subject: “ Sept. 9, 1849. London 
is emptied. Cholera worse than ever ; re- 
turns of yesterday quite appalling, and yet 


manifest that we do not receive more than 
two-thirds of the truth. Have been merci- 
fully preserved through this pestilence. 
_ Have not, I thank God, shrunk from the 
hour of duty in the midst of this city of 
the plague, and yet it has not approached 
either me or my dwelling.” 

Although trusting in Providence for 
protection, he did not disregard any of the 
ordinary precautions, and we find, much 
later in life, an entry to this effect : “* Vac- 
cinated for the fifth time. The doctor 
said I should not otherwise have been 
safe.” 

In June, 1851, his father, Cropley, sixth 
Earl of Shaftesbury, died, and Lord Ash- 
ley succeeded to the title and the estates. 
On the day of his father’s funeral he 
wrote: “And now I bear a new name, 
which I did not covet, and enter on a new 
career,which may God guide and sanctify. 
If I can by His grace make the new as 
favorably known as the old name, and at- 
tain under it but to the fringes of His honor 
and the welfare of mankind, I shall indeed 
have much to be thankful for.” 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

LorD SHAFTESBURY had determined, 
some time before his father’s death, not 
to take his seat in the House of Lords, 
but as his two Lodging-houses Bills were at 
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that time passing the Commons, it was 
urged by his friends that he should pilot 
them through the House of Lords, and he 
yielded to their solicitations. But the 
Second Chamber never had any very great 
charm for him. His first impressions were 
unfavorable, and he never saw occasion to 
reverse them. On the day he took his 
seat, he wrote in his diary: “ It seems no 
place for me—a ‘statue gallery,’ some 
say a ‘dormitory.’ Full half-a-dozen 
peers said to me within as many minutes, 
‘You'll find this very different from the 
House of Commons ;’ ‘We have no or- 
der;’ ‘no rules;’‘no sympathies to be 
stirred.’ Shall I ever be able to do any- 
thing? They are cold, short, and impa- 
tient. But God has willed it, and I must, 
and by His grace w#//,do my duty.” Re- 
ferring to the oft reiterated hope that he 
would continue in the Upper House the 
course he had followed in the House of 
Commons, he says: “ It is, however, a to- 
tally different thing, far less stirring, far 
less gratifying. Success here is but a 
shadow of success there; little can be 
gained, little attempted. . . . One of the 
most striking effects to me on removal 
from the House of Commons is my abso- 
lute ignorance of the political movements, 
thoughts, and facts of the day. Every- 
thing of importance revolves round the 
centre of the Commons’ House; unless 
you be there to see it, hear it, feel it, you 
get it at second hand, and then only half.” 
A few days later he adds : “ The difficulties 
of the House of Lords seem to thicken as 
I survey them. Everything must be done 
between four and half past six or you will 
have no auditory ; consequently there is 
an unseemly scramble for the precedence 
anda terrible impatience after you have 
got it.” 

~ Lord Shaftesbury’s first speech in the 
Upper House was a success notwith- 
standing his predictions to the contrary, 
and he recorded it in these words: “ Won- 
derfully well received ; their noble natures 
even cheered during the speech and after 
it. Many congratulations and thanks. 
My surprise knew no bounds. I had 
warmed ‘ Nova Zembla’!” 

He was never able, however, to over- 
come his first impressions, and often in 
later life when engaged on great measures 
of public good he doubted his ability to 
pass them. “I should be certain, hu- 
manly speaking, were I in the House of 
Commons; but I shall have great difficulty 
in the Lords.” “The House of Lords 
is terrible; there is a coldness, an inat- 
tention, and an impassibility which are 
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perfectly benumbing.” “The House of 
Commons is the depository of power, and 
itis vain to hope to be an effective man 
out of it. You may experience much so- 
cial civility, but no one accords you a 
hair’s-breadth of politicalinfluence. ‘ Phi- 
lanthropy,’ combined with a peerage, re- 
duces a man to the lowest point.” Pas- 
sages similar to these run through the 
later volumes of the work, and to the last, 
Lord Shaftesbury spoke of the House of 
Lords as “avast aquarium of cold-blooded 
life.’ 


LORD PALMERSTON. 


Some of the most interesting incidents 
in the work before us are those which 
relate to Lord Shaftesbury’s intercourse 
with Lord Palmerston. From early youth 
they had been on terms of intimacy, 
which was increased in 1839 when Lady 
Cowper, Lord Shaftesbury’s mother-in- 
law, was married a second time, to Lord 
Palmerston. From that time forth they 
were stauncher friends and companions 
than ever, and although on many points 
they were poles asunder, in others they 
were singularly united. 

When Lord Palmerston became prime 
minister he left no stone unturned to in- 
to accept office in 


duce Lord Shaftesbur 
his government, but this was persistently 
declined. He was, however, to render 
him assistance in another way, namely, in 


his Church appointments. It will be re- 
membered that a name by which Lord 
Shaftesbury was frequently known was 
that of “the bishop-maker.” When Lord 
Palmerston first became premier, Lord 
Shaftesbury little thought that he would 
have any influence over him in ecclesias- 
tical matters. In a letter to his son, the 
Honorable Evelyn Ashley, he says : — 

“TI much fear that Palmerston’s ecclesi- 
astical appointments will be detestable. 
He does not know, in theology, Moses from 
Sydney Smith. The vicar of Romsey, 
where he goes to church, is the only cler- 
gyman he ever spoke to; and, as for the 
wants, the feelings, the views, the hopes, 
and fears of the country, and particularly 
the religious part of it, they are as strange 
to him as the interior of Japan. Why, it 
was only a short time ago that he heard, 
for the first time, of the grand heresy of 
Puseyites and Tractarians !” 

Yet among all his friends, advisers, and 
counsellors, there was no one on whom 
Lord Palmerston more completely relied 
than on Lord Shaftesbury, who enter- 
tained for no man living a more affection- 
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ate regard than he did for Lord Palmers- 
ton. It fell out therefore that in the 
administration of those affairs in which he 
was weakest, Lord Palmerston relied upon 
the aid of his friend and kinsman, who 
had made the affairs of the Church his 
own peculiar care from his youth upwards. 

In 1865, at the age of eighty-one, Lord 
Palmerston —the u/timus Romanorum, 
as Lord Shaftesbury called him — passed 
away, his latest hours being cheered by 
the presence and counsel of his valued 
friend, who wrote in his diary the follow- 
ing tribute. After enumerating those who 
would feel his loss he says: “To none 
will the loss be as it is to myself. lose 
a man who, I knew, esteemed and loved 
me far beyond every other man living. 
He showed it in every action of his heart, 
in every expression of his lips, in private 
and in public, as a man, as a relative, and 
as a minister. His society was infinitely 
agreeable to me; and I admired, every 
day more, his patriotism, his simplicity 
of purpose, his indefatigable spirit of la- 
bor, his unfailing good-humor, his kind- 
ness of heart, and his prompt, tender, and 
active considerateness for others, in the 
midst of his heaviest toils and anxieties. 
A great and mighty door for good is now 
closed upon me, as far as I can see, for- 
ever. This I may lament, while 1] bless 
God for such grand, such frequent, such 
prolonged opportunities of doing good ser- 
vice in my generation. ... 

“It was no slight interest to be so near 
the centre of all action in politics, the 
fountain-head of all information. He was 
very open and explicit with me at all 
times. In conversation he withheld noth- 
ing but what he could not, in honor, di- 
vulge, and though not given to voluntary 
communications, he imparted to me almost 
everything, if it arose in the order of our 
discourse.” 

The ecclesiastical appointments of Lord 
Palmerston, it is needless to say, gave 
great dissatisfaction in some quarters. It 
was an open secret that almost every one 
was virtually made by Lord Shaftesbury. 
The number and variety of those appoint- 
ments during Lord Palmerston’s ten years’ 
tenure of office are historically curious. 
He had at his disposal twenty-five mitres 
and ten deaneries, including three appoint- 
ments to English and two to Irish arch- 
bishoprics, sixteen English and four Irish 
bishoprics, and ten English deaneries, 
besides a considerable number of impor- 
tant livings in the gift of the crown. 
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TWELVE years ago, the fiscal condition 
of France was the wonder of Europe. In 
1875, only four years had elapsed since 
she had experienced the most crushing 
financial blow ever inflicted on a nation. 
Yet the French had managed in that short 
space of time not only to redeem their 
land from the invader, to rebuild their 
ruined towns and railways, to reorganize 
the territories ravaged by the war, and to 
withdraw the forced paper currency, but 
actually to establish an equilibrium in the 
national finances. The budget for the 
year 1875 showed a surplus of £1,000,000 
on an income of £108,000,000. The ease 
with which the nation was bearing its load 
of taxation was no less astonishing than 
the vastness of the sum received into the 
treasury. Statesmen and public writers 
in every quarter of the world were draw- 
ing comparisons between the riches of 
vanquished France and the poverty of her 
German conquerors. The conquerors, in- 
deed, were beginning to wonder at their 
former moderation, and but for the unani- 
mous warning of Europe, might have at- 
tempted a second destruction of a power 
and prosperity that seemed so menacing. 
It is deplorable that so hopeful a financial 
condition should have been brought to 
ruin by the folly and infatuation of succes- 
sive governments. Since 1875, instead of 
a long series of surpluses, France has 
had a series of increasing deficits. For 
the last ten years, her budgets have ex- 
hibited an average annual deficiency of 
something like £24,000,000; or, to put 
the net result, during ten years of pro- 
found peace in Europe she has added the 
sum of £240,000,000 to her national in- 
debtedness. The fearful mismanagement 
of the national resources which these 
figures indicate cannot find the slightest 
excuse in any want of vitality in the 
sources of national income. Such deficits 
might be excusable with a falling revenue. 
What can be said of them when the budget 
receipts are higher by nearly £12,000,000 
than they were in the year of the last sur- 
plus? M. Henri Germain has lately re- 
published from the Zemps a series of 
letters dealing with the extremely grave 
financial crisis in which France is now 
placed. His analysis of the national in- 
come and expenditure seems most careful, 
and it is difficult to see how any possible 
apology can be found for the system under 
which the French finances have become 
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involved in ruin. M. Germain shows 
how it is not the ordinary budget — 
against which the financial enthusiasts of 
the Chamber tilt, and which is elaborately 
discussed in every item —that needs re- 
form, but rather the extraordinary budget 
and the dépenses extrabudgétaires, which 
are, it would seem, invariably passed 
without comment. The ministerial plan 
of manipulating the budget is, indeed, 
so simple and so obvious, that it seems 
almost impossible that it has not been 
more generally recognized and exposed. 
In the ordinary budget are placed the 
reat items of national defence, admin- 
istration, and education, which about bal- 
ance the annual income. Outside this, 
in the extraordinary budget, are placed 
the amounts to be expended on public 
works and other objects of national spend- 
thriftness. These, at the present time, 
as we have shown above, amount to some 
£24,000,000 or £28,000,000 a year, and 
annually go to build upa terrible edifice of 
unfunded debt. To show that the expen- 
diture thus incurred is in every sense 
excessive and unnecessary, M. Germain 
compares the increase in the French 
budget with that in the budgets of other 
nations. While French expenditure has 
increased by £48,000,000, the English has 
in the same period of time only increased 
by £14,000,000, the Prussian by £8,000,- 
000, the Russian by £22,000,000, the Aus- 
trian by £14,000,000, and the Italian by 
£10,000,000. Such figures speak for 
themselves, and show the reckless spirit 
of extravagance in which France is deal- 
ing with her resources. 

The excuse for the expenditure of the 
extraordinary budgets and their accom- 
panying deficits is, of course, the creation 
of public works and the development 
thereby of the internal wealth of France. 
There cannot be a more striking warning 
for the statesman who hankers after using 
the national resources in order to develop 
the wealth ofa country.than that contained 
in the results of the French policy. When 
M. de Freycinet first proposed his great 
scheme of public works, nothing could 
have sounded better in theory. a prac- 
tice, however, nothing could have worked 
more deplorably. Every deputy has jobbed 
for his own constituency, and France has 
been covered with a network of unneces- 
sary, unremunerative railways, not only 
without traffic, but without even the ex- 
pectation of traffic or usefulness. There 
is a kind of grim humor in the fact that 
while the wealth of France is being sapped 
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by these worthless investments of her re- 
sources, the budget for public works is 
apparently diminishing each year. While 
in reality the expenditure has gone up by 
£18,000,000, it has in appearance been 
reduced by £3,200,000. The means by 
which this has been done, and by which 
the public has been hoodwinked appear to 
have been these : At first the sums needed 
for the public works were defrayed bya 
regular creation of floating debt. This 
means of raising money, however, at- 
tracted attention, and caused a certain 
amount of uneasiness in the public mind. 
Recourse was accordingly had to the in- 
genious device of spending by means of 
great companies, to whom have been given 
State guarantees for the interest on the 
sums expended by them. Of course, the 
giving of such guarantees is in reality 
nothing less than the raising of loans ; but 
the change in name proves very useful in 
the manipulation of the items of an adroitly 
adjusted budget. 

As we have pointed out above, the dis- 
gust and vexation caused to reasonable 
and prudent Frenchmen by the present 
state of affairs must be all the more acute, 
from the fact that France in reality is in 
an extremely prosperous financial condi- 
tion. Thrift, energy, and commercial abil- 
ity were never more conspicuous in her 
people than at the presentday. She bears 
her fearful burden of taxation more easily 
than many nations do their far lighter 
loads. M. Germain tells us (and we pre- 
sume his figures are accurate, though he 
gives here no details) that while with fixed 
taxation the French income had in ten 
years ae increased by £30,- 
000,000 a year, the English income had in 
the same period only improved by £14,- 
000,000, the Prussian by £15,000,000, the 
Russian by £22,000,000, the Austrian by 
£20,000,000, and the Italian by £12,000,- 
ooo, M. Germain naturally enough draws 
a comparison between the people and the 
government. While the nation has been 
showing itself the wealthiest and most 
wealth-producing in the world, its rulers 
have been proving themselves spend- 
thrifts and muddlers utterly incapable of 
using to advantage the national wealth. 
We must not leave M. Germain’s study 
without noticing the interesting way in 
which he shows how the bad fiscal policy 
pursued by France has operated on that 
most sensitive form of wealth, the national 
credit. In 1880, French three per cents. 
stood at 84. They are now at 82. In 
1880, English consols were at 97. They 
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are now at rol. A comparison of French 
stock with those of the other great powers 
shows similar results, While they have 
been constantly rising, French stock has 
been falling. ben the small powers can 
compare favorably with France. In 1880, 
Belgian three per cents. stood at the 
same price as those of France, namely, 84. 
Since then, the Belgian stock has risen 
11, while the French has fallen 2. On 
the whole, M. Germain calculates that the 
various governments of the last twelve 
years have managed to depreciate French 
Stock by about 14 percent. It would be 
impossible here even to hint at all the 
evils caused by the ceaseless borrowings 
by the French government. M. Germain 
rightly points out, as not the least of them, 
the drawing of capital into government 
loans which should be spreading in a 
fertilizing stream throughout the land. 
Equally disastrous is the employment of 
a number of persons in the creation and 
maintenance of unremunerative public 
works. Not only are such persons doing 
useless work where they might be doing 
useful, but a class is created in the State 
whose interest it is, at all hazards, to keep 
open the breach through which the river 
of national wealth is running to waste. 
M. Germain’s remedy is a simple one. 
He would ruthlessly cut down the ex- 
traordinary budgets until an equilibrium 
be obtained. He suggests also a read- 
justment of the duties on sugar. It is 
curious to notice the way in which he 
inveighs against the income tax as the 
most revolutionary of measures. It is 
obvious that if the mere idea is received 
in such a spirit by a reasonable financier, 
its introduction would be in France ex- 
tremely difficult and dangerous. M. Ger- 
main has not a word to say on the subject 
of free-trade. Though he grows eloquent 
on the maxim that taxation must vary in 
direct proportion to wealth, it does not 
seem to occur to him that a highly protec- 
tive tariff is probably the most inequitable 
system of taxation that it is possible to 
conceive. The discussion of free-trade, 
however, is not our object now. We can 
only wish M. Germain’s pamphlet all the 
success that its lucidity and reasonable- 
ness deserve. Surely a state of things in 
which the thriftiest race in the world be- 
have in the aggregate like a spendthrift 
heir, must sooner or later be brought to 
an end by the triumph of common sense. 
Let us trust, then, that the French elect- 
ors will realize the true position of their 
finances before their floating debt gets 
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much larger. It was said of the proposal 
to. erect a statue to Mr. Pitt: “ Mr. Pitt’s 
memory needs no statues. Six hundred 
millions of irredeemable debt are the eter- 
nal record of his fame.” Even with our 
enlarged notions, two hundred and forty 
millions of debt incurred during ten years 
of peace and prosperity seems a monu- 
ment amply sufficient for the fiscal ability 
of the ministers who have successively 
entangled and perplexed the finances of 
the third republic. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
AN ANCESTOR OF THE CZAR. 


THE emperor Paul was the great-grand- 
father of the present czar, and reigned for 
four years (1796-1800). By the end of 
that time his insane and tyrannical ca- 
prices had made him so intolerable to his 
subjects that a conspiracy was formed for 
the purpose of deposing, which ended by 
murdering him. 

Although, like some other miscreants, 
well-meaning and possessed of noble im- 
pulses, Paul was at the mercy of ungov- 
ernable fits of temper, during which he 
would inflict excessive and debasing pun- 
ishments for any fancied transgression. 
In his sober moods he was a child; and 
in his angry moods he was a dangerous 
child. Fancying that some of the tunics 
in aregiment were brighter in tint than 
the rest, he signed an order banishing the 
vice-president of the Board of Manufac- 
tures. A curé of Livonia was condemned 
to the knout and the mines for having 
omitted from a list of his books one enti- 
tled “La Force de l’Amour.” This sen- 
tence was carried out in spite of all en- 
treaty. A secret inquisition was sent by 
the emperor on a tour of proscription. 
One of its victims was a colonel of Cos- 
sacks, who was imprisoned in an oud/iette. 
His son begged the emperor for his fa- 
ther’s release, or that he might be allowed 
to share his father’s confinement. The 
latter part of the petition was granted ; but 
the son was imprisoned in a separate cell. 
These instances could be multiplied in- 
peg Half society was under arrest 
or in Siberia; and hardly a family in all 
Russia seemed unaffected by the emper- 
or’s caprice. Dr. Clarke, who travelled 
in Russia during the last year but one of 
Paul’s reign, declared that he had exam- 
ined a catalogue of officers who had been 
dismissed the service or had voluntarily 
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resigned since-1796, and that the former 
were eighteen thousand and the latter 
twelve thousand in number. 

In the management ‘of his army the 
mind of this childish pedant was, perhaps, 
most clearly reflected. Before he came to 
the throne Paul had visited Germany, and 
had conceived an immoderate admiration 
for the great Frederick’s system. And 
upon that system he drilled and clothed 
his little toy army at Gatchina; himself 
imitating Frederick in his dress, in his 
walk, and in his seaton horseback. Upon 
his accession, the Russian army, to the 
indignation of every man in it, was de- 
prived of the grass-green uniform in which 
it had fought with so much glory, and was 
made to don a dark-green costume, Prus- 
sian in cut and very nearly so in color. 
The uniform of the Horse Guards was not 
at first altered. But when the treaty with 
England (with which country Paul had 
broken on his accession) was signed, the 
Horse Guards were Anglicized, and made 
to wear a uniform precisely like that of 
the English Horse Guards —red, with 
blue facings, embroidered in gold. Soon 
afterwards the emperor was made grand 
master of Malta, much to his delight. 
Purple was the color of the grand master 
of Malta; therefore into purple were the 
Horse Guards put. Of such changes this 
unlucky regiment had no fewer than nine 
during the four years of Paul’s reign. 
Minute regulations respecting caps, 
queues, buttons, and gaiters were enforced 
with extravagant strictness. The em- 
peror was his own drill-sergeant. Fre- 
quently, for trifling faults or mistakes in 
the words of command, officers were sent 
off from the parade-ground to other regi- 
ments at a great distance; and this oc- 
curred so frequently that one of the 
officers of the Imperial Guard relates that, 
when he and his companions mounted 
guard, they used to put a few hundred 
roubles, in bank-notes, into the breast of 
their coats, so as not to be left penniless if 
suddenly sent away. If things were not 
done to his satisfaction, Paul had no com- 
punction in belaboring the soldiers or 
even their officers with his cane. He 
would take up a post in the palace where 
he could watch the sentinels with glasses, 
and, if he could spy a button awry, he 
would quickly bear down on the offender. 
One morning he met an officer trudging 
through the snow, and his soldier valet 
following, carrying his master’s sword. 
The officer was made a private on the 
spot, and the private an officer. 
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Not only the army, but the whole popu- 
lation of the capital, was subjected to arbi- 
trary and tyrannical regulation. Every one 
was ordered to wear hair-powder and a 
queue; was forbidden to wear a round 
hat, top-boots, trousers, or strings ; buckles 
in both shoes and breeches were obliga- 
tory ; and the hair was to be combed back 
and not suffered to cover the forehead. 
Carriages and sledges were no longer to 
be harnessed in the Russian but in the 
German fashion. These injunctions, and 
many others, were enforced by an army 
of police and detectives. he edict 
against chapeaux ronds was perhaps the 
funniest of them all, if it had not been so 
tyrannical. This was another German- 
ism: three-cornered hats were Frederick 
the Great’s vogue. Onone occasion Paul, 
in company with the empress, pounced 
down on a man with a round hat who had 
just been winding up the palace clocks. 
The emperor, after reading him a sermon, 
asked the empress for some pins, and with 
these pinned the hat into some sort of a 
three-cornered shape. When the ukase 
first appeared, the frolicsome son of an 
English merchant appeared in the streets 
of St. Petersburg wearing an English 
hunting-cap ; at sight of which the police 


were puzzled, “It was not a cocked hat,” 
they said; “neither was it a round hat.” 
They therefore reported the matter to the 


emperor. A decree was accordingly pro- 
mulgated against the hunting-cap; but, 
not knowing how to describe the anomaly, 
the emperor ordained that “no person 
should appear in public with the thing on 
his head worn by the merchant's son.” 
The sledge of Count Razamovsky was 
broken into small pieces by the emperor’s 
order, while he stood by and directed the 
work ; the offence being that the horses 
had been found with it in the streets with- 
out their driver. It happened to be of a 
blue color, and the count’s servants wore 
red liveries; therefore a ukase was pub- 
lished prohibiting throughout the empire 
of all the Russias, the use of red liveries 
and of blue color in ornamenting sledges. 

Paul exacted the idolatrous homage to 
which the czars his ancestors had once 
been accustomed from their subjects, but 
which sovereigns since Peter the Great 
(who used to thrash would-be idolaters) had 
discouraged. Carriages and foot-passen- 
gers, whether native or foreign, were ex- 
pected to stop in the streets when they 
met the imperial family. Those seated 
inside the carriages were to step out and 
stand to make obeisance. None were 
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allowed to approach the palace except 
with bared heads; and persons coming 
into the imperial presence were to pros- 
trate themselves. In one of his furious 
passions, flourishing his cane about, Paul 
struck by accident the branch of a large 
glass lustre and broke it. As soon as he 
perceived what had happened, he attacked 
the lustre in good earnest, and did not 
give up until it was entirely demolished. 
His horse having stumbled with him, he 
ordered Markarow, his groom, to allow it 
to die of hunger. When Markarow, after 
eight days, reported to him that the poor 
beast had expired, his Imperial Majesty 
remarked “C’est bon!” Another horse 
committed the same offence in a street of 
St. Petersburg; whereupon he then and 
there held a sort of court-martial of his 
grooms, and the animal was condemned to 
receive fifty lashes. 

At the commencement of his reign, Paul 
began to hear and adjudicate in person 
upon the petitions for redress presented 
to him. But this ardor to emulate the 
caliph Haroun al Raschid soon burnt out. 
He loved his wife sincerely ; nevertheless, 
he was childishly jealous lest the empress 
should be treated with as much respect as 
himself. Twice he ordered her under ar- 
rest. Nor were his intrigues few or re- 
fined. Mlle. Nelidoff and Mme. Gargarin 
had eventually to give way to a German 
kitchen wench, who was given an apart- 
ment adjoining his own. His sons, the 
grand dukes Alexander and Constantine, 
had a moral terror of their father, and if he 
looked in the least angry would tremble 
and turn as pale as death. They acqui- 
esced in the conspiracy which led to his 
assassination. While he was temporarily 
at variance with Austria, a messenger ar- 
rived bearing the news of the death of 
his daughter, who was married to the 
Archduke of Austria. He had the mes- 
senger arrested and expelled. 

Not until the people at large had been 
thoroughly alienated by his police meas- 
ures, spies, and arbitrary cruelties; until 
the nobles had been exasperated by hu- 
miliating punishments and by the sight of 
lackeys promoted to be privy councillors ; 
and until the loyalty of his own guards, 
officers, and men, had been changed to 
hatred by capricious arrest, was the fatal 
conspiracy formed. ‘That, of course, is a 
well-known story. His apartments were 
surrounded at midnight by men of a regi- 
ment of guards which he had capriciously 
disbanded, and a mob of the chief con- 
spirators broke into his bedroom. After 
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some moments, the czar was discovered 
hiding behind the chimney-screen, and 
dragged from his concealment. He asked 
“what they all came for in that way?” 
Prince Platon Zouboff, the latest favorite 
of the deceased empress Catherine, acted 
as spokesman. He replied that his Maj- 
esty’s despotism had become intolerable to 
the nation, and that they came to demand 
his renunciation of the throne. The em- 
peror, with a mens conscia recti, began 
an argument with Zouboff, which lasted 
about half an hour. Some of the conspir- 
ators, heated by champagne, became impa- 
tient, and, while the emperor was speaking 
loudly and gesticulating, Count Nicholas 
Zouboff, master of the horse, a man of 
gigantic stature and strength, struck the 
emperor on the hand, saying, 7chto ti tak 
kritchich ? (Why do you shout so?) The 
emperor pushed away Zouboff’s hand an- 
rily; whereupon Zouboff, with his right 
fist, in which he clenched a massive gold 
snuff-box, struck Paul on the left tem- 
ple, felling and stunning him. Zouboff’s 
French valet de chambre then jumped with 
his feet on the emperor’s stomach, and 
Scariatin, an officer of the Ismailofsky 
Regiment, took the emperor’s sash down 
from over his bed and strangled him with 
it. In the early hours of the morning 
Alexander I. was proclaimed czar. 





From The Spectator. 
PIO NONO’S WILL. 


THE will of Pius IX., which was trans- 
lated, not always very intelligibly, in the 
Daily News ot Wednesday, supplies one 
explanation of the singular change which 
has passed over average English opinion 
in regard to him. During a great part of 
his life, he shared with the king of Naples 
the distinction of being the best hated of 
foreign sovereigns. Since then, English- 
men have been taught by their experience 
in Ireland to be a little shy of criticising 
the relations of foreign governments to 
their subjects; but in en days they 
were, above all things, worshippers of 
Garibaldi, and it was no doubt difficult to 
be just to both Garibaldi and Pius IX. 
The common practice was to see no vir- 
tues in one of them, and no faults in the 
other. After the fall of the temporal 
power, things began to alter. There was 
a pretty general belief that the papacy 
was played out; and as we are, on the 
whole, a good-natured people, we took by 





degrees to regarding Pius IX. as a man 
who had lost a fine property, and might 
be excused and pitied if he bemoaned 
his misfortunes rather too loudly. Possi- 
bly Mr. Cook had a hand in helping on 
this process. With his tickets, if not un- 
der his care, English people took more 
and more to visiting Rome, and to some 
of them at any rate the presence and voice 
of the late pope became familiar. They 
fell-under the charm which he exercised 
over those who came into contact with 
him, und they contributed in their degree 
to give their countrymen a less inaccurate 
notion of him. By degrees his simple life 
and his unfailing good-humor took hold of 
the English imagination. It was plain 
that if on one side of his character he 
fully came up to the popular conception 
of the proud priest with whom England 
had been at war for more than three cen- 
turies, on another side he was singularly 
careless of state orsplendor. If he asked 
for alms throughout the Christian world, 
and made Peter’s pence once more a com- 
mon phrase, no one could imagine that he 
spent them on himself. Even in his life- 
time, if we remember rightly, he was never 
suspected of hoarding money, and the text 
of his will shows that he left very little 
behind him. The direction that the cost 
of his monument shall not exceed £100, 
the legacies of some £300 to a friend, of 
£600 to be divided among his servants, 
do not speak of wealth, yet they seem 
large in proportion to the sum — only 
£2,000 — which remained to be divided 
among his relatives. If Pius IX. could 
be said to be rich in anything, it was in 
relics. Even after specific gifts of two 
pieces of the true cross and one of the 
crown of thorns, and of relics of St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and St. Damaso, there are still 
enough left for a residuary bequest to the 
“two relic-keepers of the Vicariate and 
Sacristan.” These specific gifts are to 
various churches: to the Vatican Basilica, 
to St. John Lateran, to Santa Maria in Via 
Lata, to the Cathedrals of Senigallia, Spo- 
leto, and Imola; while a crucifix is left 
to the Cathedral of Gaeta —the pope’s 
refuge when exiled from Rome —and an- 
other to the Cathedral of San Giacomo, in 
Chili. The testamentary executor has a 
case of brilliants. 

There is a curious contrast between the 
wealth of a pope now and his wealth even 
in the time of Pius IX.’s immediate pre- 
decessors. And this contrast coincides 
with another equally striking, between the 
position of the pope now and then. What- 
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ever may be said, with reason or without 
it, of the inconvenience the papacy has 
sustained by the loss of the temporal 
power, there can be no question that in 
point of dignity it has greatly gained. 
Pius IX. or Leo XIII. is a much more 
imposing personage than Gregory XVI. 
Some allowance, no doubt, must he made 
for the difference in their characters ; but 
over and above this there is an enormous 
difference in the reverence with which 
they are regarded, in the influence they 
exercise over their spiritual subjects, and 
by a sort of derivative process in the im- 
pression they make upon those who are 
not their subjects. Even that eccentric 
interpretation of the Apocalypse which 
makes St. John in Patmos the first Protes- 
tant is now slightly reviving again, be- 
cause the importance it attributes to the 
papacy no longer seems contradicted by 
its actual place in the world. The exist- 
ence of the temporal sovereignty would 
have been, if not absolutely incompatible 
with this change, at least very inimical to 
it. The reason is to be looked for in the 
different estimates of monarchy now and 
even half a century ago. When kingship 
was a thing believed in, apart from the 
position of particular kings, the pope was 
a gainer by the circumstance that he was 
a temporal sovereign. He was thereby 
included in a class which was held in 
honor, quite apart from the character or 
condition of the individuals composing it. 
No matter how small the territory or how 
scanty the revenue, if their possession 
made their owner the equal of kings, 
there was a solid advantage attaching to 
it. Itis hardly possible to say this now. 
The sovereigns of great kingdoms, large 
populations, vast resources, may occupy 
as large a place as ever in the popular 
imagination; but when the sovereign is 
poor, and rules over little land and few 
people, he gains nothing in popular esti- 
mation outside his own frontier — we may 
almost say outside his own palace — by 
the fact that he belongs to the sovereign 
caste. Now, the pope, if he had retained 
the temporal power, would have been but 
a very petty ruler. In days when every- 
thing is so increased in size, when king- 
doms have grown into empires, and the 
only destiny in store for the weak seems 
to be partitioned by the strong, the sover- 
eign of an Italian province would have 
counted for nothing among his brother 
sovereigns. Yet, among his contempora- 
ries, he would have been judged by his 
temporal rather than by his spiritual char- 
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acter. His state would have been the 
state of a temporal ruler, his expenditure 
would have been the expenditure of a 
temporal ruler, his revenue would have 
been drawn from the same sources as that 
from which a temporal ruler draws his. 
In the first two particulars, he must have 
compared badly with almost every other 
sovereign in Europe; in the third, he 
could only have compared favorably by 
taxing his subjects very lightly, and this 
would necessarily have involved a further 
reduction in the state the world would 
have expected him tokeep. A poor pope, 
now that he is nothing but a pope, is a 
greater man thana rich pope. His pov- 
erty is like Cardinal Manning’s Abernethy 
biscuit, —it is a positive distinction. But 
then, poverty to be dignified must have 
no claims on it; and so long as the pope 
was a prince, he could not escape claims. 
There is the same difference between the 
two positions that there is between the 
position of an Archbishop of Canterbury 
and an Archbishop of Paris. When Car- 
dinal Guibert died and left nothing behind 
him, no one had a right to complain, and 
so every one was free to praise. But if 
Archbishop Benson were to leave nothing 
behind him, he would be justly open to 
the condemnation St. Paul passes on those 
who provide not for their own household. 
It is the same with the pope. We do not 
deny that the loss of his temporal power 
may, under certain circumstances, make 
the exercise of his spiritual independence 
difficult; and now that Rome is fast be- 
coming a great modern capital, there may 
be special incongruities about the pope’s 
residence init. But that he is in all re- 
spects a greater personage by reason of 
his ceasing to be a petty Italian prince 
seems to us absolutely certain, and that 
fact ought to carry some consolation to 
mourning Catholics. 


From The Times. 

THE EXCAVATION OF THE GREAT 

SPHINX. 

THE last occasion on which the great 
Sphinx was cleared down to the level on 
which the paws rest was in honor of the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. The 
ever-drifting sands had, however, reburied 
it almost to the throat when Professor 
Maspero, during his last year of office at 
Boulak, began again the work of disinter- 
ment. This work has now been going on, 
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somewhat intermittently, for more than 
twelve months, and is at the present time 
in active progress under the direction of 
Professor Maspero’s successor, M. Gré- 
baut. A tramway has been laid down 
from the Sphinx to the edge of the pyra- 
mid plateau, passing close under the west 
face of the granite building popularly, 
though incorrectly, called the temple of 
the Sphinx. Along this tramway light 
trucks convey the sand to the point at 
which their contents are discharged, the 
trucks being loaded by Arabs of both sexes 
and all ages, who carry the sand upon 
their heads in large flat baskets, ascend- 
ing and descending all day long from the 
excavations below to the tramway above 
and wice versd. The means look curi- 
ously inadequate, but the results are as- 
tonishing. Already the entire forepart of 
the great stone monster is laid bare, and 
already the huge chest, the paws, the 
space between the paws, the altar in front 
of them, and the platform upon which 
they rest, are once more open to the light 
of day. Nor is this all. Between the 
Sphinx and the edge of the pyramid pla- 
teau, a vast space has also been cleared, 
thus bringing to view a fine flight of steps 
some forty feet in width. These steps, 
which are described by Pliny, were uncov- 
ered by Caviglia in 1817, but have been 
entirely lost to sight for nearly seventy 
years. A second flight of steps and the 
remains of two Roman buildings were 
also found by Caviglia, and will again be 
brought to light if M. Grébaut continues 
the work in this direction. 

To the right of the Sphinx — that is to 
say, in the direction of the granite temple, 
to the southward —a further excavation 
is in progress, the result of which will 
probably confirm the surmises of those 
who believe the Sphinx to stand in the 
midst of a huge artificial amphitheatre 
hewn out of the solid rock. This gigantic 
work would of course be contemporaneous 
with the Sphinx itself, which Mariette 
attributed to the mythic ages before the 
advent of Mena, the first king of the first 
dynasty, and which Maspero considers to 
be, if not actually pre-historic, at all events, 
the oldest monument in Egypt. 

From the level of the area below the 
great flight of steps (which lead down, 
and not up, to the Sphinx) one now meas- 
ures the whole height of the huge human- 
headed monster, whose battered counte- 
nance stands out against the cloudless sky 
one hundred feet above. The space be- 
tween the paws is thirty-five feet long, 





and ten feet wide. This space was an- 
ciently converted into a small sanctuar 
lined with votive tablets, only one of which 
—the famous stela of Thothmes IV. — 
yet remains i# situ. This stela records 

ow the king when upon one of his hunt- 
ing expeditions, lay down to rest at mid- 
day in the shadow of the Sphinx. He 
there fell asleep, and dreamed a dream in 
which the venerable image conjured him 
to clear away the sand in which it was 
nearly buried. Then the pzince awoke 
and “made silence in his heart,” and 
vowed to do that which the god had com- 
manded. The lower part of this tablet is 
obliterated, and Mr. W. M. Flinders Pe- 
trie, who visited the spot about a fortnight 
ago, reports that an important part of the 
fourteenth line, containing the name of 
Khafra (Chephren), has scaled off since 
the last time the inscription was copied. 
The tablet stands fourteen feet high, and 
is cut from a block of the same red granite 
of Assouan whereof the neighboring tem- 
ple of Khafra is built. There seems, ac- 
cording to Mr. Petrie’s report, to be very 
good reason for concluding that the pious 
Thothmes, notwithstanding his respect for 
the memory of Khafra, actually pilfered 
this very block from Khafra’s own temple, 
for in the back of it there are two pivot 
holes, or rather “ holes for letting in pivot 
blocks,” precisely similar to the pivot holes 
which are to be seen in the lintel stones 
and doorsills of that building. The gran- 
ite altar between the paws is of the same 
syenite, and most probably came from the 
same convenient quarry. This last, how- 
ever, is of Roman work, very roughly 
executed. 

The paws of the Sphinx, as they now 
appear, are a restoration of Roman date, 
being cased in comparatively small slabs, 
and to some extent hollow underneath. 
The breast of the Sphinx has likewise 
been faced with slabs, apparently in Ro- 
man times; and these slabs have again 
been repaired by cutting away the weath- 
ered surface and inserting a fresh fac- 
ing. Like the legs of the Colossi of the 
Plain, and those of the great statues at 
Aboo Simbel, the paws of the Sphinx are 
covered with the Greek scrawls of early 
travellers; but these grafiati are mostly 
of a late period and so slightly scratched 
that few are legible throughout. Such as 
they are, however, Professor Maspero 
has, it is understood, devoted himself to 
the ungrateful and difficult task of trans- 
lating them. 

M. Grébaut’s excavations are not lim- 
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ited to the clearance of the Sphinx only. 
Various interesting tombs have lately been 
discovered in the vicinity of the Great 
Pyramid, and to the westward the face of 
the Libyan cliff has been reached where 
it forms the natural boundary of the pyra- 
mid plateau. Some good, early rock-cut 
tombs, with built forecourts, have been 
found in the face of this cliff, in two of 
which the walled-up recesses, or secret 
chambers, called serdadés, which were con- 
structed for the safe keeping of fune- 
rary portrait statues, are yet intact with 
their contents. One contains a mono- 
lithic group of four figures representing 
the deceased, his wife, his brother, and a 
child. In another has been found a beau- 
tiful alabaster altar, scnlptured in bas- 
relief with the likeness of one Ra-ur; and 
on the walls of another occurs the name 
of Aseska-f, the successor of Menkara 
(Mencheres), af the fourth dynasty. By 
far the most interesting of these recent 
tomb discoveries is that of the sepulchre 
of a certain suten se, or “royal son,” 
named Kuhfu-kha-f (“the glory of Khu- 
fu’), who was probably the son of the 
builder of the Great Pyramid. The door- 
way of the inner chamber of this tomb is 
decorated in bas-relief with the earliest 
representation of a column yet discovered. 
The shaft is shown to be cylindrical, ta- 
pering slightly towards the top, where it 
ends ina ring surmounted 1 an everted 
capital resembling the usual lotus capital, 


but without the graceful curvature of out- 
line which distinguishes the lotus order. 
The base of the shaft is finished by a 


rounded drum. In this interesting door- 
way we have the profile portrait ofa per- 
fect column, base, shaft, torus, and capital 
complete, thus showing that as an archi- 
tectural feature the column with all its 
members was already fully developed at 
the time of the fourth dynasty. The cele- 
brated tombs of Beni Hassan, in which oc- 
cur the earlier columns previously known, 
belong to the twelfth dynasty, and are 
about twelve hundred years later than the 
era of Khufu. 


From The Globe. 
ON A JURY. 


THE most disagreeable and irksome 
duty that falls to the lot of the British 
ratepayer is, perhaps, that of juryman. 
It is bad enough for the idler in a com- 
munity; what must it be, then, for the 
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active man of business, to whom time is 
money? Many of the jury live at a dis- 
tance from the assize town, and, in order 
to be at the court by ten o’clock A.M., 
must be up at six o’clock, and are lucky 
if they catch the last train home in the 
evening. The case of a juryman is a hard 
one. Not only is he unpaid for his ser- 
vices, but at the termination of the assizes 
— which, perhaps, have lasted from Mon- 
day morning until Saturday evening — he 
finds himself some pounds out of pocket. 
Naturally, then, he has no heart in the 
business, his only thought being as to how 
soon he can get away; and in order to 
expedite this, is somewhat prone to give 
his verdict with the majority, without ref- 
erence to the justice of the case. In fact, 
anything seems preferable to being locked 
up in disagreement, with the chance of 
missing the last train home, and with the 
certainty of a portentous hotel bill. The 
unhappy juror fails to see why he should 
not be paid, or, at all events, why he 
should not receive his expenses, while the 
rest of the judicial army have their emol- 
uments. The judge is paid, and pretty 
well, too ; counsel do not give their ser- 
vices for nothing, nor do solicitors. The 
police receive their pay, as do the officials 
of the court. Even the wretched prisoner 
himself, if found guilty, meets with his 
reward. A discontented juryman once 
proposed a scheme for the payment of 
urors. He suggested that a roll should 
e kept of those who are liable to serve 
on juries, and that a liberal allowance 
should be made for expenses. In that 
case he had no doubt that many would be 
glad to volunteer their services, and that 
etter juries would be obtained who would 
treat the assizes as a matter of business. 
He made a calculation that if £1 per diem 
were allowed to each juror, the extra ex- 
oe to the rating of the county to which 
e belonged would be less than a farthing 
in the pound. An assize court shows 
phases of human nature in their worst 
form. Crimes too hideous to be described, 
and which might well be tried 7 camera, 
are brought in all their revolting naked- 
ness before a crowded court, and it is 
lamentable to add that the more gross the 
crime the more crowded is the court. On 
the other hand, many cases are quite pa- 
thetic and some humorous. We will take 
the experience of the assizes at a county 
town, which, perhaps, is a fair sample of 
the rest. It is a roasting morning in Au- 
st. The court assembles at ten o'clock. 
Jurpnen, witnesses, and others, well know- 
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ing what the temperature will be inside, 
remain outside until the last moment, 
when stentorian shouts arise for the petty 
jury. With the fear of fines, imprison- 
ment, and other dreadful contingencies 
before them, the jurors rush wildly in, 
and get into wrong places, from which 
they are pushed and hustled by policemen 
armed with theatrical javelins. Eventu- 
ally they are packed away into the wait- 
ing - boxes — third-class compartments, 
with adamantine seats, the straightest of 
backs, and no room for the knees — until 
the time when names are called. The 
jury-box itself is a more comfortable apart- 
ment, furnished with cushions. Presently 
a blare of trumpets outside announces the 
arrival of the judge. In a few minutes 
the dread majesty of the law, clad in scar- 
let robes, and preceded by the high sheriff, 
brilliantly apparelled in velvet, ruffles, and 
steel, enters the court, which rises to re- 
ceive his lordship. The judge bows first 
to the court and then to the jury, when 
the proceedings begin. One of the first 
cases tried is that of an unfortunate urchin 
described in the calendar as a laborer, 
although he can but just see over the bar 
of the dock. His heinous offence is hav- 
ing set fire to some furze on a common. 
The evidence of a stalwart policeman 


goes to show how the capture was made 
with great gallantry, and how he found 
on this bloodthirsty young Guy Fawkes, 


matches, tobacco, and a pipe. Other evi- 
dence follows, and the prisoner is asked 
what he has to say in his defence. In 
floods of tears he bubbles out, “ Please, 
sir, t’other boy done it, and I runned 
away.” A voice from the gallery calls 
out, “Don’t cry, Charley, be a man,” 
which ebullition of feeling from Charley’s 
mother is promptly and sternly repressed. 
The jury then consult as to the verdict, 
by setting their heads together in bunches, 
four heads in each bunch. After a time 
the bunches separate, and a verdict of 
guilty is recorded, but sentence deferred 
until after luncheon. Then the judge, 
well known as being pitiless with murder- 
ers and burglars, shows that he has a soft 
place in his heart as he addresses the little 
lad in the dock, speaking to him as a 
father would to a delinquent son, and tell- 
ing him how public property must be 
protected, but that if he will promise to 
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be a good boy in future, he shall go home 
with his mother this beautiful afternoon 
instead of going to prison. There is a 
general disposition in the gallery to throw 
caps in the air and cry “ Well done,” while 
perchance there may be in the body of the 
court, or among the jurymen themselves, 
some who feel a choking sensation as the 
listen to the kind words of the judge, and, 
as they look upon the forlorn, white-haired 

oungster in the dock, remember, per- 
sn how in their youthful days they 1. .d 
been guilty of the same offence, but had 
not been caught — which made all the dif- 
ference. So Charley promises to be of 
good behavior, leaving the court with his 
mother and, doubtless, a glad heart. More 
cases follow, some of them too dreadful 
for description, and others of a humorous 
nature. That the judge has a keen per- 
ception of the ludicrous cannot be doubt- 
ed. For some reason the windows of 
the court are kept hermetically sealed all 
through the day, and the heat is very 
great. A perspiring juror asks if a little 
air may not be admitted. To him his 
lordship, blandly smiling, says, ‘“‘ Oh, you 
will soon get used to it, and find it quite 
comfortable.” Again, a female witness 
speaks in such a low voice that she is 
quite inaudible. The judge expostulates 
in vain, and at last says that if she does 
not speak out he will disallow her ex- 
penses. The effect is magical, and the 
witness almost yells forth her evidence. 
Presently she again lapses into her former 
tone, but a simple warning, “ Now, take 
care, you are becoming confidential again,” 
has an immediate effect. And so the as- 
sizes drag their weary length along. For 
the rest of it, jurors might well be treated 
with a little more courtesy by the subor- 
dinates of the court, who would do well 
to take a lesson in politeness from the 
judge himself. The police seem to be 
unable to keep their hands off a juryman. 
Let him but loiter for an instant, and he 
is instantly pushed and shoved, when 
there is no necessity for it. In some 
cases it may be the fault of jurymen them- 
selves, some of whom condescend to bandy 
jokes familiarly with the guardians of 
the peace. That “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt” let those remember who have the 
misfortune to be on a jury. 





